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WE BUY 
All Books, Pamphlets, Pe- 
riodicals, Catalogues, Prints, 
Photographs, etc., relating to 


CINEMA 
& 
MAGIC LANTERN 


also old optical 
toys, panoramas, peepshows, 
mechanical lantern slides, etc. 


The Second-hand Bookshop 


HIGH STREET, SAINT IVES 
CORNWALL (ST. IVES 2723) 


LEACH POTTERY 


HAND MADE 
STONEWARE 


Showrooms: 
THE POTTERY 
Higher Stennack 


DOWNING’S BOOKSHOP 
Fore Street 


ROBIN NANCE 
The Wharf 


ST. IVES (Phone 398) 


THE 
GAY VIKING 


The Restaurant 
for Good Food 
Opposite 
The Penwith Society Gallery 
PHONE 405 


FORE STREET 
SAINT IVES 


THE 
MILL HOUSE 


VICTORIA PLACE 
PENZANCE 


HANDPRINTED 
LINEN 
TABLE MATS 


TO ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


BLOCKPRINTED 
FABRICS 


Phone: Penzance 2659 
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ROBIN & DICON 
NANCE 


CRAFTSMAN 


WOODWORKERS 


SAINT IVES 


in only 20 minutes from St. Just 
Airport to St. Mary’s in the 
Scilly Isles. Several services 
daily in Summer, weekday 
services in Winter; only £2.4.0 
return. BEA services also take 
you with speed and comfort to 
all the main cities of the British 
Isles and the Continent. 
Book your seat now at the Airport, 
St. Just. Telephone: St. just 79, 
or at BEA, Dorland Hall, 
14/20 Regent Street, S.W.I. 
Telephone: GERrard 9833. 

BEA takes you there and brings you back 


AITRWAYTS 


Individual Notepaper, En- 
velopes, and Other Stationery 
on a Unique Range of 
Specially Selected Hand-made 


THE 
LATIN. PRESS 


GUIDO MORRIS PRINTER 


Papers 


THE PRESS MAY BE VISITED 
BY APPOINTMENT 


SAINT IVES 
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LARIGGAN 


NURSERIES AND GARDENS, PENZANCE 


The Garden Designers 


Telephone 2169 
Trade enquiries invited for Flower Pots, Bulbs, Glasshouses, 
Frames. Orders for.1000 Pots are sent Carriage Paid (sizes 


33, 43, 5, 6, 8 and 10 in. in diameter). Glasshouses in sizes 
from 8 ft. x 6 ft. to 100 ft. long 


Whatever it is you want LARIGGAN has it 


CONSULT THE LARIGGAN ADVISORY DEPT. 


ST. IVES SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS 


EXHIBITION SUMMER 
of PAINTINGS EXHIBITION 


NEWLYN 
ART GALLERY 


NEW GALLERY 
PORTHMEOR SQUARE 3rd JULY to 
23rd SEPTEMBER 


Open daily 


Morni t 
orning and Afternoon ADMISSION - SIXPENCE 
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SPRING INTERIOR MATTRESSES 
From all Good Furnishers 


Made by Multi-Spring Mattresses Ltd., London and Island Works, St. Ives, Cornwall 


For add of t stockist write to: 
Maulti-Spring Mattresses Lid,, 54 Rathbone Place, London, W.1, 


CORNISH SILK : THE 


Co., LIMITED 
HOTEL 
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| Phone SAINT IVES 77 
COWNB AND | 
SPORTSWEAR | | 


BAR AND LOUNGE’ BAR 
SANDWICHES 


SAINT IVES | ST. AUSTELL BEERS 
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MANURES 


Containing Fish Guano, Blood, Bone, Hoof and Horn, and other 
high-grade materials, scientifically blended and compounded 


PRICES AND 


ANALYSES ON APPLICATION 

FOR THE BEST RESULTS 

SUPPORT A CORNISH INDUSTRY 
AND INSIST UPON 


“ FISHOLIZER ” 
FOR YOUR CROPS 


Manufactured by 


CORNISH FISH PRODUCTS LTD. 
Penzance 2493 


Che Lobster Pot 


TYPEWRITING AND 
Hlousehole 
SHORTHAND OFFICE 


Telephone - - - - 251 
4 SOUTH PARADE 
This small, old world Hotel in PENZANCE 
the quaint little fishing village 
of Mousehole is noted for its gy 
atmosphere the large com- 
fortable lounge overlooking the COPYING 
picturesque harbour DUPLICATING 


& TUITION 
Illustrated brochure available 
on application to Proprietors e 


We are also open to Non- Principal 
Residents every day for Miss OLIVE WESLEY 
MORNING COFFEE A.C.T.S., A.B.T., A.C.LS. 


LUNCH, TEA & DINNER Phone Penzance 2228 
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The Best China Clay 


FOR THE 


PAPER, POTTERY, RUBBER, LINOLEUM, LEATHER, 
PAINT, SOAP, COSMETIC and MEDICINAL TRADES 


IS 
PRODUCED IN THE ST. AUSTELL DISTRICT 


BY 


ENGLISH CLAYS LOVERING POCHIN 
& Co. LTD. 


ST. AUSTELL, CORNWALL 


MINIATURES ON IVORY MARY LOVE 


ARTIESTIC 
AND 
INDUSTRIAL 


Visitors to Cornwall should PHOTOGRAPHER 


ji see the miniature paintings 
on ivory by 

Photographic Xmas Cards 
of Cornish Subjects... a 
Speciality List Available 


E. NORMAN MENHINICK 


at 


THE LITTLE SHOP 2 Trelawney Road 


St. Austell 
FORE STREET Corral’ 


MEVAGISSEY Telephone 99 
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OPEN 9 A.M.—II 


(Phone 331) 


SPECIALIST 
AND CRAB 


CAFE BALMORAL 


INCLUDING SUNDAYS 


IN LOBSTER 
SALADS 


oT. MMDREW'S STREET, ST. 


P.M. 


IVES 


cold water throughout, 
sea views from all bed- 
rooms, own garages. 


CHAPPELL HOUSE Est. 1904 Phone Pz. 3413 
Hotel and Restaurant | 
| || Our windows show a large 
CHAPEL STREET || and interesting selection of 
PENZANCE | || Diamond and Gem- Set 
Jewellery, Silver and Sil- 
Chappell House is a de- || ver Plate, Barometers, 
lightful small Georgian || Clocks, Watches aud 
Hotel situated close to | || Souvenirs 
sea, landing pier and 
bathing pool. Very con- | YOUR ENQUIRIES = WILL 
venient for Isles of Scilly | 
steamer, shops, railway ag 
station and buses. Ex- tee. 
cellent cuisine, hot and E. J. HUTCHENS 


and Sons 


Jewellers & Silversmiths 


Restaurant Open Daily till 11 p.m. 
for All Meals 


TELEPHONE—PENZANCE 3644 


64 CAUSEWAY HEAD 


PENZANCE 
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SAINT IVES 
SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


LEONARD J. FULLER 
R.O.1., R.C.A. 


all General Subjects 


Apply to 

THE PRINCIPAL | 

{1 PORTHMEOR STUDIOS 
SAINT IVES 


Lifework, Landscape 
and | 


A HISTORY OF THE 
PARISH OF GWENNAP 


By C. C. JAMES 


**4 Book that every Gwennap 
man and Gwennap woman will wish 
to possess.” WEST BRITON. 


“Local history as it should be 
written! If every parish could have 
aC. C. James for its historian, what 
a treasure-house the West would 
be!” WESTERN INDEPENDENT. 


“The title conceals a monumen- 
tal work, for while Mr. James has 
certainly written a history of 
Gwennap, it is enriched by his deep 
knowledge of many facets of Corn- 
ish life.”” WESTERN MORNING NEWS, 

**4 model of what a parish his- 
tory should be.” OLD CORNWALL. 

Copies may be obtained from principal! 
booksellers in Cornwall and direct 


from C, C. James, ‘‘ Burford,"’ 
Alexandra Place, Penzance. 


Price 12/6 or $2 U.S.Cy. Post free 


THE STORY OF FOWEY | 
By JoHN KEAST | 


The first full length historical account | 
of “ Troy Town” | 


Contents include: 


| 
Early Remains, The Mediaeval 
Port, Piracy, Privateering, and | 
Smuggling, Tin and Pilchards, St. | 
Fimbarrus Church, The Parish, | 
Fowey Worthies, Hugh Peters, Dr. 
Wolcot, The Old Corporation, | 
Parliamentary Elections, Schoon- 
ers and Barquentines, ““Q” 

Fowey, Recent Events 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED | 
FIFTEEN SHILLINGS 
(Net) | 


Obtainable from leading booksellers 
or from the author, 


clo Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society 
Polytechnic Hall, FALMOUTH 


THE 
LONDON CORNISH 
ASSOCIATION 


(Founded 1898) 


To which all Cornish Asso- | 
ciations of Great Britain and 

. Overseas are affiliated | 
Membership is open to Cor- | 
nish men and Cornish wo- 
men by birth or descent, their | 
wives, husbands and children | 


Details and Membership Forms 
can be obtained from 


The General Secretary (C.R.) | 
48 Burnham Way, London) 
W.13 
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Frank Barnes and Elizabeth Gilbert 
announce with pleasure that their 
Repertory Company, The English Ring 
Attors, is now in the fifth year of its 
activities in Cornwall. The present 
season opened at Whitsuntide and will 


run until Christmas. 


The continued support given to this 
Company by theatre-goers in Cornwall 
has made it possible for a very large 
cast of important artists to be engaged 


and two plays to be produced simul- 


taneously, both plays running for two 


weeks—one week at the Pavilion, Pen- 
zance, and one week at the Princess 


Pavilion, Falmouth. 
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COMMENTARY 


ORNWALL has on its summer dress, the sands gleam gold and 
S white and the sea laps peacefully along the jagged edge of Britain’s 
longest county coastline. The hills are alive with heather and yel- 
low gorse, the cliffs smothered with sea pinks and lichen ; the seaside towns 
—and even the more austere inland ones—are busy and gay from the col- 
ourful influx of holiday-makers. Motor coaches thread their scarlet and 
golden and blue paths across the green countryside, and little painted 
boats chug across bays. and up river mouths. It is a season of light and 
gaiety, of good fun, and Cornwall is rightly proud that she has so much 
to offer the hundreds of thousands of families who make the long journey 
west in search of a happy holiday. Where else in Britain could anyone 
find such a combination of charms, and such a variety of scenery, such a 
profusion of semi-tropical vegetation, such a blaze of sunshine—so blue a 
sea? And where else such a constant contrast between the old and the 
new, so that as many people romp on the sands of Newquay and St. Ives, 
others with a more serious turn of mind camp out on Western cliffs, exca- 
vating ruins that date back to the year 1500 B.C. 

At this sunny time of the year when, for the visitor, all is playtime, this 
old, slightly mysterious side of Cornwall may be outwardly forgotten. Yet, 
under the surface, it exerts its fascination upon all. Cornwall’s attraction 
is more than a superficial one of sunshine and the sea—it is also an attrac- 
tion of the remote, the almost inaccessible, the magical. To an impending 
visitor it often seems another country that he is visiting, not just another 
county. Lest this may sound too romantic a conception, ask any holiday- 
maker, especially one making a first visit. Nine times out of ten he or 
she will say: Cornwall is like nowhere else in the world, it is unique. 
Asked to explain further, the visitor will have difficulty, the same difficulty 
that has been felt by all who have written or spoken about Cornwall in 
the past and the present. ‘“‘ The rocky land of strangers” was how Norden 
put it, in the Middle Ages, and, with the possible alteration of the last 
word to “strangeness,” this is a description that will always apply. A 
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more modern traveller, S. P. B. Mais, has declared that he has never lost 
the feeling that he had as a child that Cornwall was of all counties the 
most magical, the most mysterious. 


The aim of this, as of every issue of the Cornish Review, is to reflect 
the work and culture of the county, and the people resident therein. In 
the past there have been articles on bird life in Cornwall, Cornish drama, 
= archeological excavations at Harlyn Bay, Cornish churches, the Camborne 
pe School of Mines, Cornwall and Brittany, the art colonies, the Porthcurno 
Cable Station, the Cornish language ; accounts by craftsmen of their work, 
pen-portraits of Penzance, Truro, Newquay, Redruth, and studies of “ Q,” 
J. C. Tregarthen, Charles Lee and other writers and painters; as well as 
art, theatre and book reviews and the reproduction of many photographs 
and paintings of Cornwall. While it must be difficult always to please all 
readers, the aim is gradually to build up a complete and faithful record of 
Cornish life in all its aspects. 

In this issue, continuing this policy, there are articles about the connec- 
tion between Devon and Cornwall, Cornish folk-lore, Cornish wrestling, 
the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, Celtic activities in Cornwall, a 
portrait of Fowey, an account by Archibald Carne of his work with 
wrought iron, a story by Claude Berry, and many other features. For 
the future, the Review already has in hand many fascinating articles, in- 
cluding ‘“ Early Cornish Railways” by David St. John Thomas, “ Cornwall’s 
Wayside Chapels” by Lawrence Maker, “‘ Cornwall and the Arthurian Le- 
gend” by P. A. Lanyon-Orgill, “ Thomas Hardy in Cornwall” by Elizabeth 
Beard, “ The Jews of Cornwall” by Alex Jacob, “ Wooded Cornwall” by 
B. C. Spooner, “ Through Cornwall on a Side-Saddle” by John Wright, 
“The Church Book of St. Just-in-Roseland” by John Rowe, an account 
of a ploughing match by T. H. Murrin, “ Portrait of the Scillies” by M. 
Mortimer, “ Portrait of Liskeard” by Burness Martin, “ Portrait of Charles- 
town” by Mary Love, articles on their crafts by Erma Harvey James and 
Robin & Dicon Nance, dnd poems and stories by George Manning-San- 
ders, Leslie W. Hayes, Norman Levine, C. H. Barnard, Mary Kernyeck, 
Jack Lindsay, Allen Curnow and many others. 


In a short article in this issue Oscar Mac Uillis, general secretary of the 
Celtic Congress, outlines the background to this year’s Congress, which 
will be held at Truro, from Monday, August 28th to Sunday, September 
3rd. In addition to iectures and discussions, there will be a presentation 
of three one-act Celtic plays, a wrestling display, a Celtic concert, a river 
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trip to Falmouth, and the whole Congress will, of course, attend this year’s 
Cornish Gorsedd, to be held Saturday, September 2nd near St. Buryan. On 
the Sunday, the last day of the Congress, there will be High Mass at St. 
Piran’s, Truro, in the morning, evensong in Cornish at Truro Cathedral 
in the afternoon, and a Free Church Musical Service in the evening. The 
aims of the Celtic Congress are to promote intercourse and co-operation 
between the Celtic nations (Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Isles of Man, Brittany 
and Cornwall) and all Celtic communities wheresoever situated. Stress 
is laid on the need for the maximum development of all the intellectual 
and artistic resources of the Celtic people. 


One of the happier and less controversial customs of the artists of St. 
Ives is that of holding annual Show Days, when the studios in the town 
are thrown open to members of the public. Many years ago there used 
to be a similar custom in Newlyn—indeed it probably originated there, 
in the great days of Stanhope Forbes, T. C. Gooch and Co.—but it does 
not appear to have been preserved. In St. Ives, the custom is beneficial, 
at least giving the impression of a temporary breaking down of the many 
barriers that sectionalise artists into various groups. For the visitor, 
whether a potential purchaser or merely a student of art, the custom is 
most useful. He is provided with two occasions, usually in the Spring, 
when he is free to wander in and out of nearly 40 stiudios—what is more 
he is given a street-guide to help in planning his journey. In the course 
of his travels he is likely to come across every conceivable variety of art, 
from the traditional-to-end-all-traditional to the modern-to-out-shock-all- 
modern. In many instances, too, he will have a valuable opportunity of 
actually meeting some of the artists who have created the pictures which 
he examines—an opportunity sadly missing at general gallery exhibitions. 
Carried too far, of course, this idea of personal contact could be a bad 
one. It is not always necessary to the enjoyment of a book to have the 
author standing patiently beside you, ready to answer the slightest query. 
Most pictures should be able to stand alone, enjoyed or disliked as the 
case may be. But there are always some, and Cornwall has its quota, 
which must appear to most viewers to require a little explaining, and are 
in fact explained through art critics, lectures, books, and so on. Does this 
mean such work is bad art? Are the traditional paintings good art, the 
modern works bad art ? 

We should be very careful before we pass such arbitrary judgment. 
Most of us are familar with pictures that show a scene as we see it with 
our own eyes. Few of us may be so familiar with pictures that attempt 
to represent the painter’s feelings, rather than what his outward eye sees. 
In Cornwall there is so much lovely scenery, landscape and seascape, that 
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most artists are content to reflect that beauty as directly as possible. But 
there are some artists who seek to probe beneath the surface, to capture 
something of that strange, rock-bound mystery which is equally a part of 
Cornwall. And there are still other artists who require from Cornwall 
a stimulus rather than a subject, who work in Cornwall producing abstract 
pictures that have nothing to do with the County itself. There are other 
artists, too, with specialised viewpoints of their own. Whether you are a 
visitor or a resident, do try to visit as many exhibitions as possible—do 
not be afraid to form your own judgments, but have the grace to admit 
that because a picture does not appeal to your own taste it must not there- 
fore automatically be damned. 


For those unable to visit many galleries, an excellent introduction to 
art in Cornwall is now available in the form of Paintings from Cornwall, 
a volume in the new Cornish Library, comprising reproductions of work 
by 30 leading painters and sculptors, among them Ben Nicholson, Barbara 
Hepworth, Lamorna Birch, John A. Park, Charles Simpson, Charles Pears, 
Stuart Armfield, Bryan Wynter, Sven Berlin, W. Barns-Graham, Peter Lan- 
-yon, Misomé Peile and H. Segal. With a long account of Cornwall’s art 
colony and biographical notes on the painters the book represents a wel- 
come gift as a reference volume, and can be obtained from booksellers 
or direct from the publishers (7s. 6d. plus 4d. postage) at 16 Morrab Place, 
Penzance. 

Paintings from Cornwall is one of several volumes being published by 
the Cornish Library. Two others now available are Leaves from a Cornish 
Notebook, by John Penwith of The Cornishman, and Witchery of the West, 
a book of famous Cornish legends retold by Georgina Penny, with eleven 
line drawings by Hilda M. Quick. It is hoped to publish more books in 
the future. Fuller details are given on the inside of our back cover, but 
in closing we urge every reader, new and old, to give every possible support 
o that the Cornish Library, like the Cornish Review, may be built into an 
nstitution well worthy of the land of Cornwall it seeks to serve. 

Finally a word of thanks to all those readers and advertisers who con- 
tinue so loyally to support us—and a word of welcome to the newcomers. 
Thanks, too, to Hilda M. Quick, of Penzance, for designing the centre 
piece of this number's cover. 


THE EDITOR 
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NIGHT ON PENSTEPPA 


CLAUDE BERRY 


SHALL always have a feeling of guilt, I fear, when I think of Ken- 
| ward’s death; though heaven knows I had no notion that this, or 

anything so strange, would have been the sequel to my having told 
him, as I knew it, the story of Pensteppa. 

Pensteppa is that clean, deep curve of the North Cornwall coast, two or 
three miles due north of my native Lodinnick—a windswept, lonely place, 
full of the thunder of the sea and the cries of sea-birds. More than once 
as a boy I clambered precariously, by a path shaped like a huge, irregular 
S, down the three or four hundred feet to the firm sand and the cool, mys- 
terious caves. I shall never do that again. For one thing, the narrow 
cliff-path has all but vanished. For another, the place always seemed eerie 
and sinister after I had pieced together the story of the blindfolded horse. 
And then—well, there was Kenward’s end. 

The Kenwards would have come to Cornwall anyhow ; but it was some- 
thing I'd written somewhere that gave them the impulse to come when 
they did. Kenward wrote to me. If Cornwall was as I’d described it, the 
sooner he got to know the county the better. He had a few days’ holiday 
due: could I suggest an old farmhouse near the coast where he and his 
wife could stay ? 

Coming from a complete stranger, this was pretty cool, I thought. But 
Kenward’s letter was so friendly and his interest in Cornwall so genuine 
and urgent, that I arranged with my friends, the Oldes, to put the two up 
at Treserras Farm, which looks out over the blue waters and sandbars of 
Lodinnick Harbour to the dunes of St. Minifra and beyond to distant 
Brown Willy and Rough Tor. 

Before they arrived there was another letter from Geoffrey Kenward, 
begging me to come over and see them.at Treserras. But, alas, I live and 
work at Trevisca, many miles from that majestic coast which I know so 
well in all its moods and moments. At Trevisca I'd been “tied by the 
heels ” all through the war, and was likely to be for some time ahead. Well 
then, wrote Kenward, they must motor over to see me; and perhaps they 
could go on to South Cornwall—The Lizard district, say. 
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The next I heard of them was Kenward’s voice on the telephone. They 
had left Treserras Farm that morning and had motored over the backbone 
of the county to Fowey. It was an adorable place and they didn’t want 
to leave it; but they were then setting off for Trevisca. Could I lunch 
with them in about half-an-hour ? 

It was over an hour later that they arrived, and I found that Kenward’s 
holiday humour had led him into more than one enchanting by-road and 
that he'd lingered for some time admiring the handsome church towers of 
St. Austell and Probus. He was contrite about it; and so warm in praise 
of Cornwall, and particularly my beloved north coast, that my accumulated 
resentment soon evaporated. By the time we’d reached coffee and cigaret- 
tes, the Kenwards and I might easily have been mistaken for childhood 
friends. 

I liked them both—Kenward big, rather bluff, voluble; Anne small, 
quieter than her husband, but more deeply vital, several years younger, and 
with the cool virginal radiance of a Spring day very early in the morning. 
Though he was the more obviously delighted with the county, it was she 
who shared my passion for Cornwall. For Kenward the outward and visi- 
ble appeared to suffice; there was, indeed, a curious objectivity about 
his relation to the Cornish scene, as though he were unable or unwilling 
to get beyond externals to the spirit of the place. Anne was more per- 
ceptive and yielding—and, I think, the finer for it. 

Most of our talk, of course, was about the places and people in the 
Lodinnick district ; but it wasn’t till we had nearly finished our coffee that 
the Kenwards mentioned Pensteppa. It was only a quarter of a mile from 
the farmhouse and they had been there several times. In fact, they had 
slept on the cliff-top there two nights before, in the little tent that Ken- 
ward took about in his car. My eyes opened wide at that: I had never 
before heard of anybody sleeping at night at that desolate spot. 

“You don’t think much of our choice,” remarked Kenward. “ But really 
it was delightful—we chose the little hollow with the wild thyme and the 
tiny ragwort, almost opposite the gateway from the last of the Treserras 
fields—you know? But it might have been better, I admit. You see, we 
had lobster for supper and it gave Anne a nightmare. Just before midnight 
she roused me. She'd been dreaming, if you please, about a horse that 
galloped from the gateway. She heard its hoofs just outside the tent, and 
thought it was going to trample us to death there in our little hollow. 
Didn’t you, darling? Hullo, why are you looking so serious ? ” 

The question was addressed to me, but I turned to Anne. 

“It wasn’t lobster,” she said firmly. “I don’t know what it was. I was 
fast asleep and then suddenly I heard a horse galloping, the pounding of 
the hoofs coming closer and closer, and a voice shouting, ‘Come on, Lady!’ 
and it seemed to be right on us . . . the horse, I mean . . . and I suppose 
I screamed, or something. And then it went by, and I heard some stones 
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falling and striking the cliff. It was horrible—so real that if Geoff hadn’t 
been there I should have died of fright.” 

“And the moral of that,” said Kenward, “is that you must never again 
eat lobster so late in the evening.” 

“And what did the Oldes say about your—er—nightmare ?” I asked 
Anne. 

“They looked scared,” she replied. “You know, really scared; almost 
as if they’d had that awful experience themselves. They hadn’t at all ap- 
proved of our going to sleep on the cliffs at Pensteppa. Mrs. Olde said— 
what was it now ?—oh yes, ‘Tes a wisht ole place at the best o’ times, 
but I wudden slape there for a king’s ransom.’ And 7 wouldn't again 
after that dreadful night.” 

While she was talking I was trying to make up my mind whether I would 
tell her about Peter Day and Lady-go-Lightly and Pensteppa. The natural 
secretiveness of the Cornishman in such matters was all against it. To 
Kenward alone I would have said nothing; but Anne was different. So 
I told them the story, which had taken me years to piece together from 
here a little and there a little, hinted and imputed and implied by the old 
people. 

Early in the 19th century Treserras was farmed by the last of the Days, 
who had been there for nearly three hundred years. Peter Day was, as 
we Cornish say, “a proper wild-de-go.” Lodinnick people said he cared 
for three things only: the land, his mare, and himself. A few graceless 
ones inverted that order. They knew him well in Lodinnick, and many 
of them would have been uneasy if, late every night of the week, they had 
not heard the ring of the mare’s hoofs as she galloped home-along from 
the “George and Dragon.” Peter rode hard, rode recklessly to hounds, 
but never took a fall; and in the same way he drank hard and was never 
the worse for it. 

He might easily have found fleeting joys in “ Love’s sweetest part, va- 
riety.” Many a maid would have liked to be mistress of Treserras; less 
because it was the farm it was, than because Peter was the man he was. 
But though he had a way with him, it wasn’t the age-old way of a man 
with a maid. Or it wasn’t until he had just gone forty. Then he fell 
passionately in love with Morwenna Tresidder, daughter of the surgeon 
at Lodinnick. She was but husband-high and by the side of Peter she 
looked tiny ; but she was as spirited as he. By every means he knew, he 
tried to win her in marriage. She matched his ardour with her frosty 
unwillingness. Still he persisted; but it was her father’s improvidence 
and not Peter’s persistence that at last made her yield. So Morwenna went 
to Treserras, and she bore her husband neither love nor child. 

Early one wild January morning, they brought to the farm a young 
fellow who had been rescued from a brig which had been driven on the 
great sand-bar across the entrance to Lodinnick Harbour. He was the 
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nephew of the brig’s owner and had been in her to France. He was near 
to death, but Morwenna’s father and Morwenna’s nursing saved him. It 
was a long, hard fight; and when the patient was up and about again, 
the blackbirds were in full song and there was the foam of the may in 
Treserras Bottoms. 

“You guess the rest, I expect,” I said to the Kenwards. “ Morwenna 
loved him, and he adored Morwenna. ‘Sad and mad and bad it was; but 
oh, how it was sweet!’ Did Peter Day guess? How should I know; 
but can you suppose that he didn’t? Then, one morning, after Day had 
ridden off to visit an old friend inland, Morwenna and her lover vanished. 
Late that evening Day called as usual at the ‘George and Dragon,’ and at 
his usual hour galloped home. Of the rest I know few details; but I 
know the end.” 

“Go on,” said Kenward. 

“Well then; a hind saw Day re-saddle Lady-go-Lightly, and turn her 
head northwards in the moonlight. Before he reached Pensteppa, he blind- 
folded the mare—and then galloped over the cliffs.” 

“So that was it,” I heard Anne Kenward whisper. 

She was pale and shaken by my story. Geoffrey showed interest—quiet 
at first but rising to breezy scoffing that Anne’s experience at Pensteppa 
could possibly have had another source than a digestion disturbed by a 
lobster supper. 

Ten minutes later I waved to them as their car moved off towards Hels- 
ton and The Lizard. 

I didn’t see them again. They stayed in The Lizard district only a night 
and a day. Then they went back to Treserras. And on their last night 
there Geoffrey decided to sleep in his tent at Pensteppa. In spite of Anne’s 
entreaties and Mrs. Olde’s vigorous expostulations, he was not to be moved. 
Some lobster for supper and the tent in the hollow—what could the heart 
of man desire more? He'd be back in good time for breakfast. 

But he wasn’t. In the morning the tent—in which he'd slept part of the 
night—was empty. They searched the cliffs, and at last a farm-hand saw 
the body, almost directly below the tent, deep down in Pensteppa. 

The verdict at the inquest was “ Death from misadventure.” 

But those are not the words that come to mind when I think of Ken- 
ward’s end. Always then, it is Anne’s whisper : 

“So that was it.” 
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Ode on Becoming Respectable 


7s is the year’s high-noon, and mine as well: 
I shall not see my summertime again. 
Ah! let me sing the vanished days and tell 
Of love and youth and laughter, and of pain. 


Here on this croft, upon this Cornish hill, 
I see the past in retrospect once more, 

And time has ceased to move, and all is still, 
And voices call me as they called before. 


O I have loved Amanda in the spring, 

When all that life held sweet was in her lips, 
And we were care-free in our wantoning, 
And hailed the sun and knew not the eclipse! 


Far music on the Isis with the dawn, 

Bright, bubbling vintages to break our fast— 
Then we would put the Puritans to scorn 
And strip and dive, and love again at last. 


She lives no more in sin but Putney now— 
Her husband has a convex sort of waist, 
And, bedded firmly on his upright brow, 
A bowler-hat to keep his outlook chaste. 


Amanda, do you think of me and smile 

At times ? Or do you give the years a tear ? 
I had my weeping for a little while, 

Then drowned Amanda in a tide of beer. 


| 


O taverns and the gasconades of youth, 
O Chelsea, Chelsea, and the old Six Bells! 
We quested folly and we found it truth 
And took our pitchers, tireless, to the wells. 
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I'd give a hundred temples for one inn. 
A tavern is a staircase to the sky, 

The fountain-head where poets’ songs begin 
(The burial-ground where poets’ projects die). 


O livers that we hardened in the Strand, 
O floating-kidneys sunk round Temple Bar! 

(At mid-day, with a tremor in the hand, 

The cheques we signed on menus were bizarre). 


You sup with ghosts along the street of news: 
I swear it—pray, Sir, take it as you please— 
I’ve heard old Bozzy hiccuping his views 

And seen Noll Goldsmith reeling to his knees. 


I met Clarissa in a Fleet Street Club. 
Ash-blonde her hair, she walked in peerless pride. 
She took my heart, and crushed it like a stub, 

Pressed by firm fingers till the light has died. 


She danced. She danced in grace through many hearts 
And left the stage, and life, at twenty-three, 

And, as I think of her, a curtain parts 

And all her long-dead beauty moves for me. 


Great Venus is the poet’s own desire, 
Till jealous Bacchus stumbles to her bowers, 
For Bacchus sets the heart of man on fire 

Then robs the lover of his finest powers. 


O how respectable I’ve lately turned! 
How humdrum is my life, how far from lax 
This Pillar of the State! O, if I earned 
An income, how I'd love to pay my tax! 


How solid and how comforting the thought 
That I have done with dissipated folk! 

I spurn delights, I set the flesh at nought, 

I rarely laugh, I never make a joke. 
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Wisdom, alas, has come to me. . . . but wait! 

A bus will soon be passing to the town... . 

I'll go. . . . I'll just have one. .. . I'll not be late. ... 
I will not haul the flag of virtue down. 


Here’s to you Bacchus, O wild Lord of Wine! 
Here’s to the altars at which you preside! 

The barrels are thousands, the Muses are nine— 
Here’s to the vows that we all fling aside! 


ARTHUR CADDICK 


Cryin’ the Neck 


(Pedn-a-yar) 


HREE old cronies 
Didn’t see why 
Old Cornish customs 
Ever should die. 


So they detarmined 
Next harvest come 
They’d cry ‘A NECK’ 
To Harvest Home. 


As they detarmined 
So came to be. 

"Long in the cornfield 
Gathered they three. 


Old Tom, the bold one 
Fast as he could 

Led to the corner 
Where last sheaf stood. 


He took a handful 
An’ held it on high ; 

Bill an’ Dick follered 
“A NECK’ to cry. 
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‘I ‘ab’n.” ‘What have ’ee’ ? 
‘The NECK’ cried he. 
Three times they cried ‘en 

They cronies three. 


They made it a garland 
An’ took it to farm 
An’ hanged on the rafters 
To keep it from harm. 


An’ next harvest come 
They gave it to show 
As a sort of a prize 
To the best milkin’ cow. 


Three old cronies 
Didn’t see why 
Old Cornish customs 
Ever should die. 


BERNARD Moore 


Zennor Sea Mist 


FAR down in white grey mystery 
A dense and heavy sleeper feels her way 
Along the silent reaches and the dark shore. 


Be quiet, be stiH and watch this lady 
All seeking pressing with her death-dyed fingers 
Stealing from the tide the rearing stone. 


Whispers of the night whose terrors chant the story 
You grey unearthly images of sleep 

Come, woo her with your icy muffled breathing 
For here you'll find a soul untenanted. 


SUZANNE LETHBRIDGE 
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A FRONTIER IN DUMNONIA 


W. GORE ALLEN 


HENEVER I cross Tamar, journeying either East or West, | am 

VV surprised afresh that one of the world’s least penetrable fron- 

tiers should be made evident by so small a width of water. 

Cornwall and Devon could send plenipotentiaries almost to clasp hands 

across the stream; yet if these men were truly representative of their two 

counties they would turn away, the Cornishman choleric, the Devon man 
resigned, to admit their mutual and complete incomprehension. 

The differences are mental, spiritual, emotional ;_ and their obvious pre- 
sence induces a weariness with that modern chatter which would have it 
that all humans are the same at heart and that distinctions between those 
of different places have been trumped up by the Lord of Mischief to con- 
fuse us. 

Count Keyserling in his masterly analysis of European characteristics 
shews a hundred traits which distinguish even peoples so racially akin as 
Spaniards and Portuguese, Danes and Norwegians, and in so doing he 
should surely have, satisfied the doubters. If Keyserling’s light handling 
of a profound scholarship should still strike academic chill, let us throw 
together in imagination any Cornishman and any Devonian and invite them 
to debate some abstract point. Questions ideal for the occasion would be 
the first from the Catholic and Presbyterian catechisms respectively: “ Who 
made you?” and “What is the chief end of man?” For, if all argu- 
ments are theological at bottom, it is the differing emphasis which the peo- 
ples of Cornwall and Devon place upon spiritual concerns which brings 
out most sharply the cleavage in temperament between them. 

The Cornishman is a man of faith, a man naturally addicted to prayer 
and praise, who feels himself always to be either potential saint or actual 
sinner. His religious nature is not, as cynics might suggest, merely an 
outcome of his aptness in self-dramatization: it springs from a very real 
awareness of another world; wholly spiritual and prone to impinge, in 
and out of season, upon the world of sense. He is self-intoxicated only 
when he is not God-intoxicated. It is his natural destiny to be looking 
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inwards, and his occasional cultivation of a ruthless egoism is but a failure 
to discover the divinity in his own nature. He is bound to worship; and 
therefore he grows evil in proportion to the extent to which the proper 
object of his worship becomes prostituted or mislaid. 

Devonians, on the other hand, are not a religious people; or rather, 
they are not religious along lines which start from a closely personal re- 
lationship between the individual soul-and its Creator. They place greater 
stress on the Commandments and less on the Creeds; their minds begin 
but hazily from a Supreme Spirit, working with greater precision as they 
reach man’s place in the universe and man’s duty to his neighbour. Their 
social sense is fundamentally vigorous. Above all, they lack the feeling 
—so evident in Cornish art and conversation—of being separate, otherwise, 
almost, one would say, a chosen people. There is, about the Devonians’ 
love of Devon, the earthiness of a man’s love for a buxom wife or a fine 
horse: not even the wing-tips of holiness shyly brush against it. 

The virtues of either side might win respect, though never total compre- 
hension, from the other. It is the vices, marching with those virtues, which 
must give rise to conflict. For instance: the Devon man is honest; but 
he is also wilfully imperceptive, boorish, blunt ; and in his worst moments 
this bluntness becomes his chiefest pride. “Yu’m a vule, mi'’dear,” says 
he, warning you against some course of action likely to destroy you. But 
what Cornishman can tolerate being called a fool? (a) It is untrue. (b) 
It is so shockingly true that no one, having discovered it, should be allowed 
to live. 

Again: the Cornishman is sympathetic. Take him a proposal, take 
him a trouble, above all, take him an injustice suffered—everything which 
he is and has is yours. But, at his worst, he will be bored stiff with you 
in half an hour and within a week he will have forgotten your existence. 
He puts much into life, expects much from life, and looks to everyone 
else to move at his swift pace. But the Devonian, mentally far slower and 
emotionally unable to begin the race at all, is rattled by his neighbour’s 
speed and turns away muttering of independability, changeability, disloyalty. 

Much, though by no means all, the disparity between these peoples may 
be accounted to differences of social structure. Cornish society has achie- 
ved a broad equality, with no class distributing culture or employment and 
no other class merely accepting these benefits at its hands. But in Devon 
remnants of feudalism, of the squirearchy, of inherited privilege in various 
forms are by no means dead or even dying. Even the traditional radi- 
calism of East Devon clothing towns is best content when squire or parson 
ride rough-shod and so are really fitting objects for its venom. The fact 
is that Devonians do not relish an eccentric; they prefer that there should 
be a few human types, each easily depicted and every man yielding to 
classification within them. They are not snobs, still less are they naturally 
subservient ; but their rather tidy social sense guides them to believe that 
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there should be a place for everything and that everything should be found 
in its own place. 

This love of pattern is one reason for Devon’s embarrassing poverty in 
all the arts; for the artist, wishing to impose his own, unique form upon 
existing matter, can seldom be happy in a county whose people cherish 
every form in proportion to its age, and who really feel that age is synony- 
mous with worth. But the actual aesthetic sense of the Devonian, com- 
pared with that of the Cornishman, is undeveloped: he is little susceptible 
to any music other than that of the church bells; he is told that his land- 
Scape cannot be painted and regards this as a stout resistance, as though 
his women could not be seduced; he is so inarticulate himself, except 
when drunk, that he believes orators and writers to be men permanently 
inebriated. 

It is a task for the historian to allot precise weight to each component 
in these differing societies—so much to the lingering of the old language, 
so much to egalitarian Nonconformity, so much to later industrial develop- 
ment in Cornwall, and in like manner their just shares to a profoundly 
“Low” brand of Anglicanism, to the survival of semi-feudal loyalties and 
to the still generally agrarian character of Devon. The ordinary observer 
can merely note the impact which the people of each county make upon 
himself. He finds in Devon tolerance and its darker side, the occasional 
toleration of muddle and injustice; spaciousness coupled with laziness of 
outlook ; a moral standard often lax and therefore seldom productive of 
hypocrisy or malice. 

Cornwall is harder to know and its people too greatly individualistic for 
that orderly dissection which Keyserling would not have hesitated to apply 
to those of any other English county. Beyond question he would have 
been scandalized by a narrowness in Cornish life-—by the same contempt 
of universal culture which he feared in modern Ireland—, yet he would 
have been entranced by a questioning spirit, thrusting towards universality ~ 
in works of art. One may perhaps imagine how he would sum up the 
contrast : 

“ Both these peoples,” he would write, “desire and so deserve to be re- 
leased from that bourgeois spirit which is sterilizing the thought and smo- 
thering the life of modern Europe. Devonshire, following its intrinsically 
mellow tempo, must look for salvation to the soil, to the works of husban- 
dry, and to the type of society which agriculture naturally evolves. But 
the Cornish, who are especially gifted as a visionary and creative people, 
should look to their artists—working through every medium—, and draw 
from them the inspiration which will be necessary if they are to withstand 
the increasing loss of personality in the world around them.” 
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FOLKLORE IN CORNWALL 


A. F. C. HILLSTEAD 


twenty years ago, I found the following statement—* Folk-tales, folk- 
songs and folk-dances are the Topsies of the literary and musical world. 
They have no father or mother, but like Topsy, they ‘jes growed up.” 
While the description may very well have satisfied the child of yesterday, 
the modern student of such matters seeks an origin far deeper, far more 
comprehensive, than that of mere spontaneity. 

Folk-songs and dances are reflections of the lives of the common people; 
the seasonal change in their daily occupations, their laughter and tears 
and also their loves and hatreds. Thus we find songs and dances symboli- 
cal of spring’s awakening, the gathering of the harvest, the advent of the 
long sleep of winter together with those commemorating some historical 
event. Swiss folk-songs are often an echo of mountain streams and valleys, 
being gay and lively like the people who sing them. They possess a hint 
of the shepherd’s pipe, the haunting tones of the Alpine dweller’s yodel 
_and the rush and flurry of a waterfall. From Russia (I visualize the coun- 
try before the suppression of the individual), on the other hand, come 
strange wild rhythms and melodies so sad that it is easy enough to imagine 
the rigours of an unsympathetic climate, ceaseless toil in lonely places and 
primitive and resigned mentality. 
So much for the songs and dances. But what of the tales? And, in 
articular those weird legends and ghostly stories in which Cornwall is so 
amazingly rich ? What is their significance other than a means of amusing 
or subduing the young? As in other countries, they have been passed 
on from generation to generation; enriched, no doubt, with the passage 
of time but always retaining the bare elements of the original. Let us 
consider for a moment some of the tales of the Cornish giants. To the 
foreigner they are no more than impossible inventions of primitive minds ; 
just fairy-tales for nought else than simple entertainment. To the student, 
however, these numerous legends seem as if they offer romance tempered 
with reality. There are too many stories of Cornish giants not to have a- 
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Significance greater than that of mere fiction. Many of us will have heard 
of Gogmagog, who wrestled with Corineus— 
Though bent with woes, 
Full eighteen feet in height he rose ; 
His hair exposed to sun and wind, 
Like wither’d heath his head entwined. 

Then there was Cormoran who, with his wife Cormelian, lived on the 
top of St. Michael’s Mount. Holiburn of the Cairn. Trebiggan, who 
shares with Tregeagle the immortal honour of frightening children into 
virtue. The Giant of Nancledry, the only one reputed to have lived in a 
house. Tom and Blunderbuss (obviously of later origin). Bolster, Ordulph, 
the Giant of Morva, and a whole host of others. Indeed, we may well 
ask, why so many? I seek no further than symbolism for the answer. 
Cornwall is a land of extremes. Its people are both fair and dark, and 
one sees many of immense stature. In its sheltered valleys there is a vege- 
tation so luxurious that we are reminded of the semi-tropical regions. On 
the other hand, winter brings to the bleak uplands winds like whetted 
knives ; the snow flurries sourly and he who of necessity has to visit the 
well-head, may find the chain is caked with ice, the handle clothed in rime 
and the ewer’s dribblings frozen as they touch the cobbled ground. There 
are sandy bays lapped by the mildest of blue seas, and mighty granite 
bastions whose feet are forever snarled and fretted by the suck and surge 
of Atlantic waves. Therefore, is it not natural that these opposing features 
should have been symbolized by giants? Giants who fought each other 
with the fury of the wind; who threw massive rocks with the same ease 
that a child will toss a pebble; who spread devastation in the manner of 
a tidal-wave yet were known to have moments when they played like nor- 
mal boys and girls. These stories, then, are more than idle imaginings. 
They are descriptive of the land, the sea and the many vagaries of the 
weather. 

“That's all very well,” the sceptic remarks. “ But what about the fairies ? 
The piskies, spriggans, buccas and small people, in all their wild adventures? 
Surely they are no more than what they seem ?—just fairy-tales.” Of 
course they are fairy-tales; but their origin lies far below the surface of 
plain fictional romance. In the words of Vulliamy: “Every student of 
primitive man is acquainted with the process which, in lower creatures, 
transforms men into gods or devils.” But, he adds: “The legends and 
ghostly stories of Cornwall seem to grow so inevitably out of the landscape 
and out of the minds of the people .. .” Certainly they do. What more 
natural process could there be? If we analyse these stories, it is not diffi- 
cult to discover a revelation of character, disposition and custom, not for- 
getting the educative value of a moral. 

There is the story of Joan, housekeeper to Squire Lovell and famed for 
her knitting. She stole some fairy ointment from one Betty Trenance— 
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reputed to be a witch. And although its application enabled her to see 
the host of small people playing in the room, it cost her the sight of one 
eye. The story is much too long to relate in detail, but it will be sufficient 
to say that not only does it give an indication of the superstitious and 
romantic character of the Cornish people, but also a sharp reminder of 
the penalties for stealing. Against that type of ‘story, we have the adven- 
ture of Ann Jefferies who, as a reward for perseverance and kindness, was 
shown by the fairies a beautiful land adorned with temples of gold and 
silver. Then there were the Piskie Threshers who assisted all industrious 
farmers with their threshing. 

The many references to the destruction of land and cities, such as the 
lost meadows of Lelant and Phillack, the lost city of Langarrow (Lango- 
na ?), and the old forest now said to be lying beneath the waters of Gwavas 
Lake, quite obviously point to inundation on a large scale. Proof that 
this actually occurred lies in the forest remains still to be seen at low water 
in Mount’s Bay. 

Witchcraft and Sorcery, on the other hand, are entirely different matters. 
Undoubtedly, they owe their existence to a lack of scientific knowledge 
and, for this very reason are not in any way peculiar to Cornwall. But, 
in view of the romantic nature of her people, it is not surprising to find 
that witches, wizards and sorcerers were just as numerous as the giants. 

In Cornwall the term “witch” was applied to women and men; the 
latter usually being employed to remove the evil influences exerted by the 
former. There was a Thomas —, long resident in Bodmin, to whom 
people from all parts of the county went to be relieved of spells, both in 
relation to themselves as well as their cattle. However, he appears to have 
been a little too ambitious in the way of payment for services rendered 
and was duly waylaid, robbed and well thrashed by one of the dupes of 
his cunning. Thereafter, he sought a new home on the western side of 
Fowey river. 

Another notorious male witch, who resided at several places on the 
south coast, was known as “ The Peller.” He claimed to be in possession 
of powers over this and the other world, and to vanquish ghosts, hobgob- 
lins and even Satan himself. He was always in great demand by farmers, 
whose calves had become possessed of spirits. In other words, they were 
nervous and, therefore, rather wild. The Peller, however, seldom failed to 
effect a cure. In order that the evil spirits might not enter into other 
calves, pigs or even the owners themselves, he ordered a stone enclosure 
to be built in which the possessed animals had to be confined for three 
times seven days, or until the next moon was as old as the present one. 
When the cure was complete, the dispossessed spirits were banished to 
some remote region and fettered to heavy granite rocks. This curious 
personality is also reputed to have cured an old woman of debility. His 
method was certainly original. The sufferer was told to stick a bullock’s 
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heart with as many pins as it would hold, so that the body who ill-wished 
her would feel every pin as though it pierced her own heart. By this 
means alone the spell was removed and the old woman grew strong again. 
A common method of curing bewitched cattle which, more often than not, 
were out of condition owing to mal-nutrition, was to bleed them on 
straw which had to be burnt while the blood was warm. Then the farmer 
was certain of seeing the witch pass through the smoke. So much for the 
witches, Sorcerers, on the other hand, were rather different characters, and 
their black art is best described as a misapplication of distorted scientific 
facts, plus a knowledge of demonology in its crude and most primitive 
forms. They specialized in the distillation of love-potions and poisons. 
That the former were not always effective is illustrated in the story of the 
elderly lady (said to be a distant connection of the Godolphin family) who 
failed in her efforts to secure the affections of Lord Pengerswick’s heir. 
Her potions were brewed by the notorious Witch of Fraddam. But they 
proved of no avail and, in order to be revenged on the son, she married 
the father. It is rumoured that, on the death of the old man, the young 
Lord Pengerswick himself became an enchanter. Certain it was that for 
days together he would shut himself up in a lonely tower of his castle, 
burning strange things which sent their strong odours for miles around 
the country. Frequently he crossed swords with the Witch of Fraddam 
and, so often did he reverse her spells, that she resolved to destroy him. 
She failed, however, and now floats up and down the channel in her coffin, 
stirring up the sea with her ladle and broom until “the waves swell into 
mountains.” 

At this point I am afraid we must leave the matter, as lack of space 
precludes any further discussion. It is my sincere hope, however, that 
those readers who have always regarded Cornish Folk-lore in the light of 
so much traditional entertainment, will now see in it, not only an appli- 
cation of the occult sciences of the past, but an historical pageant of the 
ancient people, their hopes, fears and difficulties shaped by the very land 
in which their mothers gave them birth. 
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CORNISH WRESTLING 


W. TREGONING HOOPER 


joying only a shadow of its former popularity, cannot be traced ; 

but its extreme antiquity is a special feature. It provides the oldest 
tradition of any description in our island story of a great contest on Ply- 
mouth Hoe, about 1000 B.C., between a giant Cornishman and a “ dis- 
placed ” Trojan hero named Corineus. This combat is described by Geoffrey 
Monmouth, Layamon, Spenser, Milton, and other writers in prose and 
verse. In Michael Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, published 1613, referring to the 
various devices borne on the banners of the different county contingents 
in “the battle of Agincourt,” he states: ‘“ The Cornishmen two Wrestlers 
had for theirs.” A banner with this device is still flown at all Cornish 
Wrestling tournaments to this day. 

In 1519 Cornish wrestlers were sent from Helston by Sir William Go- 
dolphin to compete on the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold,” where they de- 
feated all comers. The French King, Francis I, retrieved national honour, 
however, by giving our Henry VIII the “flying mare”: this incident may 
have been the real causus belli for the war which broke out the following 
year. 

Many early writers refer to the skill of the Cornish as wrestlers; for 
example, Richard Carew in his Survey of Cornwall, published in 1602, 
says :— 

“. . . WrastIng is as full of manlinesse, more delightful and lesse dan- 
gerous (than hurling) and the Cornish men by their continual exercise 
in this play hath bred them so skilful an habit, that neither the Greeks, 
the Turks, nor their once countrymen and still neighbours, the Bretons, 
can bereave them of this Laurell, for you shall hardly find an assembly 
of boys in Devon or Cornwall who will not readilly give you a muster 
of this exercise... .” 

Further evidence of the sport’s long association with Cornwall is to be 
found in Brittany, which was peopled mainly by mass emigration from 
Cornwall at the time of the Saxon conquest of England, about the 5th to 
9th centuries. These ancient Cornishmen settled in the district known as 
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Cornouaille, around and inland from Quimper, where wrestling identical 
in style and governed by the same rules as in Cornwall is still very much 
alive. Annual contests are held between champions of Cornwall and Brit- 
tany. The writer had the privilege of reviving these contests between 
Briton and Breton in 1928 at Quimperlé, and has since, as manager or 
M.C., assisted in about twelve of these inter-Celtic contests. The premier 
prize has always been won by a Cornishman, but in the aggregate the 
Bretons are the better wrestlers. 

The wrestling in these contests is always preceded by the competitors, 
drawn up in two ranks facing inwards and with hands raised, affirming 
in their respective and ancient, but very similar languages that they will 
wrestle cleanly and without malice. The version in ancient Cornish, is: — 

“Ty an Gwrenyeron. U-t-off gwrenya gans lealder, heb falsury na 

camdoul vyth. Rag ow ennor ow honnen, hag ennor ow bro. In 

testony ow lendury hag awas seujah usadow ow hendasow, u roff ow 
dorn in dorn ow howeth.” 
The wrestlers then embrace each other, and the game is on. Incidentally, 
the Cornish wrestler’s motto in his ancient language is: “Guare wheag yu 
guare teag” (“Good play is fair play”’). 

Formerly the game was so popular that every Cornishman was a wrest- 
ler, and two Cornish boys could hardly meet without one trying on the 
other some newly thought out hitch. Men of all ranks boasted of their 
skill and prowess: the great Richard Trevithick, the inventor and father of 
the Locomotive, was in his day the best wrestler in Cornwall. Now-a-days 
the men are as good as ever, but there are fewer of them. Some parishes, 
however, still excel: for example, the parish of St. Wenn near St. Columb, 
is famed for the wonderful skill of tae numerous members of the Chap- 
man family, outstanding in the Cornish wrestling ring for forty years. 
Nearly all the championships, from “Heavy” to “ Feather,” “ Youths” 
and “ Boys,” are still held by a Chapman ; likewise the inter-Celtic cham- 
pionship is held by a paragon of a wrestler, Mr. W. Chapman. 

The sport is controlled by the Cornish Wrestling Association, formed in 
1923, by whom a programme is arranged for the season, commencing early 
in June and running on to September, the last tournament usually being 
held at Helston Harvest Fair. The normal procedure is for a local com- 
mittee to arrange a tournament to be held on a certain date, usually a 
Saturday afternoon. Formerly three whole days were necessary, and at 
times wrestling was carried on by the light of the moon until midnight. 

By about two o’clock in the afternoon the committee has prepared, with 
chairs and forms, a ring about one hundred and fifty feet in diameter ; and 
the crowd begins to assemble in the specially selected field, where the 
ground is as soft as possible, the grass having been left fairly long to mini- 
mise the shock of falls. The M.C. now enters the ring and invites all 
wrestlers present to give in their names and be weighed; the matching 
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committee then pairs them off by weight for the first round. The three 
“ sticklers ” enter the ring to act as umpires, and the first pair of wrestlers 
is called out. They are introduced by the M.C., who announces their names 
and parishes, and then hands over to the sticklers. The players wear shorts, 
and have to be in bare or stockinged feet; otherwise they are stripped 
except for the Cornish wrestling jacket, which is of stout sail-cloth, with 
short, loose sleeves, and is fastened in front by cords. It is similar to a 
naval seaman’s working jacket, minus the collar. 

The players shake hands, then play for their favourite hitch; but the 
usual hold is by grabbing the opponent’s jacket at the left shoulder, se- 
curing a firm grip and then tightening the jacket until it is like a girdle 
round the man’s body. This is the most effective hold to throw a man by 
the “crook,” which is almost standard practice. Having secured the hold 
as just described, the player then jumps in front of his man sideways ; 
passes his left leg inside the opponent’s right, locks his own leg and toes 
around it, and lifts it off the ground, pivotting his man on his standing 
left leg, while with a shoulder under his opponent’s chest he applies a 
turning movement by means of the gripped collar; a hop forward then 
unbalances his man, who is so turned and landed flat on his back. 

To secure a “fall” in the Cornish style a man must be thrown direct 
from his feet on to his back, so that two shoulders and one hip, or two 
hips and one shoulder, strike the ground simultaneously. There are many 
other throws, such as the “ back crook,” “ fore heap,” “ flying mare,” “under 
heave,” “pull under,” “toe and heel,’ and so on. There is always a 
counter to all such play. The Bretons are very expert at the “ back crook,” 
by which a player stands sideways in front of his man, throws his right 
arm over and down the back, gripping the jacket firmly, at the same time 
passing his right leg between his opponent’s, gripping and encircling the 
latter’s left with his own right; then at the correct moment he lifts his 
man bodily, throws the encircled leg forward and as high as possible, at 
the same time twisting his body clockwise; the result is a fall flat on the . 
back. The writer saw, in Brittany, a famous wrestler try this trick on an 
equally clever Cornish player (Mr. E. J. Cundy), who by a second, antici- 
pated the Breton’s “ pick-up,” passed his foot behind the Breton’s left foot 
and hooked his toes against the latter’s heel: with the result that the Breton 
went flat on his back in front of ten thousand spectators. 

During a tournament pair after pair enter the ring for the first round ; 
the winners are known as “standing men,” as they “stand in” for the 
succeeding round. This process of elimination is carried on until the 
number of survivors equals the number of prizes, which are then competed 
for in the finals. 

Cornish wrestling is one of the finest and most virile games in the world, 
unequalled for developing a man’s physique, self-confidence, and the quali- 
ties of tenacity and endurance. 
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THE ROYAL CORNWALL 
POLYTECHNIC SOCIETY 


VERONICA VARLEY 


HE windows of the Polytechnic Hall, headquarters of the Royal Corn- 
3 wali Polytechnic Society, look out on to the main shopping street 
of Falmouth: regarding it from the pavement opposite one sees a 
sturdy, well-proportioned building, somewhat cabined and confined between 
the shops and offices, with inlaid pilasters, long windows and an air of 
stolid dignity forming the facade of another age. If one imagines that to 
cross the threshold is to step into the past, one would be wrong, for to-day 
the Polytechnic Society is very much of the 20th century, yet its historical 
associations cling closely and metaphorically: one can peer behind its cur- 
tains at a hundred years of Cornish history, some of them the most im- 
portant and exciting years of any for Cornwall. 
A century ago one is not seeing the county from the point of view of 
a window in the Cornish Riviera Express. The holiday resorts and crow- 
ded beauty spots have faded away and what stands out now in the land- 
scape are the tin shafts, the beamed mine towers and the red weals of 
slag heaps: smoke drifts up from innumerable tall chimneys ; ponderous 
stamps beat out a rhythm on innumerable tons of tin and copper; in the 
engine houses engineers are busy fitting the latest gadget to the clanking 
machines; in the secluded study the gentleman turns in his mind the 
latest scientific ideas. The re-awakening of the ancient Cornish tin and 
copper industry had begun in 1777 when James Watt trundled down in the 
Birmingham coach, bringing the plans of his great new steam engine. Now 
in the first decades of the 19th century Cornwall had become the fostering 
ground of the Industrial Revolution, and new ideas as well as new appara- 
tus were taking quick shape. From this intellectual fermentation sprang 
the three Cornish learned Societies: in 1814 the Geological Society: in 
1818 the Institution of Cornwall: in 1833 the Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 
All three were closely connected with the scientific and industrial interests 
of the time, but the Polytechnic Society, as its name implies, had perhaps 
the most many-sided aims, and reflected the widest picture of contemporary 
life. In its founder members is displayed all the diversity of talent, wealth 
and social standing which made up this most catholic and fluid of societies, 
the society of the 19th century Cornish renaissance. They are an imposing 
group : Robert Were Fox, the Quaker scientist and man of business ; 
Davies Gilbert, also a scientist and a friend of Trevithick; Sir Charles 
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Lemon, grandson of a miner who had climbed to wealth on the back of 
tin; Lord de Dunstanville, of the old notable Basset family ; and a host 

of other ancient Cornish names—Enys, Williams, Pendarves, Vivian (the 

county gentry are not letting new opportunities slip past). The feminine 

element is there in the shape of the two young daughters of Rober Were 

Fox, Anna Maria aged 17 and Caroline aged 14, the first of whom sug- 

gested the idea for the Society and the second, drawing on French inspira- 

tion, its name. Intelligent, well-read, well-versed in the latest scientific 

ideas, used to accompanying their father to scientific conferences and 

meetings, can they possibly be any relation of the 19th century young lady 
as we know her ? 

The people connected with the beginnings of the Polytechnic Society 
were not entirely immersed in science and business, but were also men of 
culture, with their classical country houses, well-stocked libraries and art 
galleries: therefore the aims of the Society were on an equally compre- 
hensive scale, no jess than “ The Encouragement of Industry and the Arts.” 
This endeavour to relate the industrial to the aesthetic is typical of an age 
to whom a machine is very definitely a Work of Art, and is interesting to 
compare with the similar endeavour, in a rather different form, which is 
being made to-day. In the early 19th century Cornwall was on the cir- 
cumference of the artistic world, not containing one of its centres as now, 
and any attempt to remedy this situation was more than opportune. Never- 
theless, in spite of sincerely affirmed aims, the accent for the Polytechnic 
Society was on industry, and the thin, orderly script of the first Minute 
Book betrays where the hearts of most Cornishmen of the time really lay. 
“ Notwithstanding the important benefits which science has conferred on 
the mining economy, and the great perfection attained in every department 
of machinery ; many difficult problems remain yet to be solved . . . before 
its triumphs can be complete. The Committee venture to hope that this 
Society, by pointing out the most desirable field for research; by calling 
the attention of the public to the greatest desiderata in art and science, 
especially as connected with the permanent interests of the county; and 
by holding out incentives to exertion, will give an impulse and a connection 
to the efforts of insulated enquirers, and thereby accomplish more towards 
the attainment of this great object, than individual and independent exer- 
tions can be helped to perform.” 

Energetic means were sought to enable the Society to live up to its am- 
bitions. Lectures, reports, demonstrations and competitions were organized 
to cover all aspects of life in the county; and to include all classes, since 
the original idea for the Society had come to Anna Maria by observation 
of the inventive talent of workers at her father’s foundry at Perran. One 
of the most fruitful activities was the awarding of premiums; that is sums 
of money given by individual members for research and invention in par- 
ticular fields ranging over mining, agriculture, fisheries, health and educa- 
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tion: one premium called for a design for cottages to be built by the poor, 
another resulted in a model for a lifeboat to be stationed on the Cornish 
coast, which was a pioneer move at a time when Cornwall had none. The 
“ advertisements” to the premiums often cast a curious comment on the 
age: take, for example, Mr. Charles Fox’s premium, in 1834, for an im- 
proved method of ascending and descending mines. It reveals the startling 
fact that at a time when Watt’s engine was over 50 years old and gas 
lighting an accomplished if not very dazzling fact, “ the only access to the 
Cornish mines is by a suite of perpendicular or slightly inclined ladders,” 
descending with resting places, in some mines to a depth of 1,300 to 1,500 
feet, the descent and ascent of which was, not surprisingly, “ having the 
most pernicious consequences to the miners.” Charles Fox’s premium 
brought relief in the form of the Loam Man Engine, an alarming contrap- 
tion of complicated moving platforms which, nevertheless, after its installa- 
tion with the financial help of the Society, at Tresavean Mine in 1842 and 
its consequent adoption by other mines, caused 400 miners to sign a heart- 
felt letter of thanks addressed to the Polytechnic Society. 

Sometimes a kind of corporate patronage was bestowed on an individual, 
such as that fascinating character Neville Northey Burnard. In 1835 as 
a stonemason’s apprentice of 16, he won the Society’s Silver Medal for his 
sculpture on slate of the Laocoon (“taken from the cover of the Penny 
Magazine”); influence was exerted to get him into the studio of the fa- 
mous Chantry, and from there he emerged as a fashionable Victorian 
_sculptor. There are many letters of his to the Society’s Secretary, betraying 
much of the charm and warmth of personality which helped him to success, 
and also something of those traits which later brought him to some disre- 
pute and poverty. 

Peering a little more intently into the past one sees the Society’s Great 
Event, the occasion in which all its various activities are drawn together, the 
Annual Exhibition. That distinguished looking gentleman making the well- 
turned speech is probably Sir Charles Lemon, the notable President, or 
Davies Gilbert, the equally notable Vice-Patron: crowds have gathered, 
of all types of Cornishmen, to see the presentation of prizes and premiums, 
to study the exhibition of prizewinners’ work and of paintings and scien- 
tific models on loan, and to attend some of the half-dozen or so lectures 
(some hardy individuals doubtless attend them all). It is an important 
yearly event, a kind of Cornish predecessor of Prince Albert’s Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851; and just as comprehensive in its choice of exhibits: a 

«New Air Pump rests close to an Apparatus for Making Tea on Improved 
Principles—a peculiarly Cornish subject—and an Electrifying Machine shares 
space in the catalogue with an oil painting of Dead Game (one hopes there 
was no closer connection), which is highly praised by the judges because 
it looks “so emphatically dead.” Inventions and embroidery, navigational 
maps and pressed ferns, blue-prints, engine models and papier maché trays, 
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all are displayed in glorious heterogeneity. The Victorians had an uncon- 
querable zest for wide horizons. 

And so the spectacle of Cornish history moves on through the century 
and with it the Polytechnic Society, gaining, like that century, in staidness 
and respectability (sealed by the Patronage of Her Majesty), losing perhaps 
a little of the first fine careless rapture, passing from ideas of revolution 
into ideas of evolution. But enterprise and energy are still there: in 1857 
an organisation of itinerant teachers is formed to teach the blind; in 
1859 the Miners’ Association of Cornwall and Devon is launched ; by 1864 
£3,515 and 663 medals have been awarded, and in the same year evening 
classes in science and art are started. Other widely different activities 
follow, notably the establishment of Falmouth Observatory in 1868, the 
first Cornish demonstration of Mr. Bell’s new telephone, and the introduc- 
tion of electric light to dazzle visitors to the 1882 Jubilee Exhibition. 
Through the rise and fall and rise again of Cornish prosperity the Society 
pursues a steady course. 

So much for the past, but one cannot live indefinitely either in it or on 
it: what of the future? Is there one for the Polytechnic Society? The 
present members are as optimistic and determined on this score as were 
Robert Were Fox and Sir Charles and their associates. The main problem 
to-day is to re-interpret aims and policy in the light of contemporary needs, 
in which voluntary associations still have enormously important work to 
do. Therefore, the Society’s fortunes are staked on a programme of adap- 
tation, of which the most notable outward manifestations are the recon-. 
struction of the large lecture hall for use as a modern theatre and concert 
hall, and the fitting and special decoration of the small hall to serve the 
many art exhibitions held there. Opportunities are being taken to con- 
tribute to the widening sphere of education, largely by putting the valuable 
library at the use of students, by encouraging Cornish research and writing 
through the Sir Edward Nicholl Competition, and assisting generally in 
local historical scholarship, the latest example of which is John Keast’s new 
history of Fowey. Lectures and exhibitions continue and the latter are being 
planned to show Cornishmen and visitors what is happening in local indus- 
try, art and craftsmanship: an innovation in last year’s exhibition was the 
very striking section contributed by the Rural Industries Committee of the 
Council of Social Service for Cornwall, one of the many social and scien- 
tific bodies with which the Society co-operates. Last, but let it not be 
suggested least, is the continuing work of Falmouth Observatory, dealing 
with the raw material of what is perhaps at the moment the most thriving « b 
and lucrative of all Cornish industries—or should it be classed with the 
arts? As the poet said when the Polytechnic Society was still compara- 
tively young: “The old order changeth, yielding place to the new,”— 

“new men, strange faces, other minds,” 
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CORNWALL AND THE CELTS 


THE BRETON GORSEDD 


MAXWELL FRASER 


HEN Mr. Edwin Chirgwin (Map Melyn, Herald Bard of the 
VV Cornish Gorsedd) attended the Gorsedd in Brittany on Easter 
: Monday, he was perpetuating a friendship between Cornwall 
and Brittany which has lasted for nearly 1,500 years. 

The Gorsedd was the first held in Brittany since 1939, for the war left 
behind it a trail of hatred and political confusion which caused the French 
Government to view any nationalist movement with suspicion. Repre- 
sentations made by a deputation of Welsh bards last year to the French 
Government smoothed the way, however, and a party of members of the 
Gorsedd of Wales flew to Brittany for the revival, combining attendance 
at the Gorsedd celebrations with a tour of Basse Bretagne, or lower Brit- 
tany, the stronghold of the Breton language and traditions. During their 
three days at Trégastel, Cotes du Nord, they were joined by Mr. Chirgwin. 

On the morning of the Gorsedd, a procession was formed of the bards 
of Brittany and Wales, robed in white, blue or green according to their 
degree, with the Cornish bard in the blue robe and distinctive headdress 
adopted by the whole of the Cornish Gorsedd. The bards, led by Breton 
pipers in costume, and representatives of Breton organizations bearing col- 
ourful banners, then made their way through the gaily decorated village 
to a natural Gorsedd circle in the tremendous contorted rocks of Trégastel, 
where the Bretons ceremoniously received the bards from overseas with 
the words: 

A ship has arrived before the wind 

In a port in Armorica, from afar. 

Say, good pilgrims, who you are 

Tell us whence ye come. 
Welsh and Cornish bards: 

We are Britons even as you 

And we have crossed the sea to greet brethren 

Our fathers were the fathers of your fathers, 
Our mothers were the mothers of your mothers. 
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Bretons : 
Well-met, in sooth! Let us sing a joyous song 
To the black banner and the green. 
Let us sing the praise of our brave forefathers 
Let us sing, brethren, from the heart. 
Let us sing the praise of those who feared not Caesar's face, 
Even when he caused the whole world to tremble. 
They, could they behold our re-union this day, 
Would rejoice at this assembly, 
Saying with the great bard Taliesin 
“As long as the sea shall last the race of the Briton.” 
Let us sing then, brethren, a joyous song 
To the black banner and the green. 
Let us unite our voices joyously to sing 
“ Bro Goz” and “Hen Wlad fy Nhadau.”’* 

After this exchange of couplets, the bards united in singing the Breton 
national anthem Bro Goz Ma Zadou in Breton, Cornish and Welsh. Cynan, 
Archdruid of Wales, mounted the great stone, and in a voice which domi- 
nated the wind and the sound of the surf a few yards away, made a stirring 
speech which culminated with the crowning of Mr. Pierre Loisel (Eostig 
Sarzaw, Recorder of the Breton Gorsedd) as Joint Grand Druid of Brit- 
tany with the Grand Druid Taldir-Jaffrenou, who is in exile in Algiers. 

Another moving ceremony was the symbolical joining of the split sword. 
One half is kept in Wales, and the other half in Brittany, and they are 
only joined at Joint Gorsedds in either of the countries. The Welsh half 
(adorned with leeks on the blade and a dragon on the handle), was brought 
from Wales by Mr. Edgar Phillips (Trefin, the Swordbearer of the Welsh 
Gorsedd), and joined to the half kept in Brittany (adorned with the ermine 
of the arms of the old Dukes of Brittany), as a symbol of the spiritual 
unity of King Arthur’s sword between the Welsh and Breton nations. 

New bards were invested, and mistletoe distributed at the close of the 
ceremony, after which the bards returned to the village, where they were 
officially received by the Mayor of Trégastel. In the afternoon they were 
. entertained with traditional Breton songs and dances, and a wonderful 
display of Breton costumes. In the evening the Welsh visitors entertained 
their hosts with a Noson Lawen—an untranslatable term denoting an im- 
promptu concert and “merry evening,” of a kind only possible to such a 
race of poets and singers as the Welsh. 

The bards from overseas were everywhere welcomed as kinsmen during 
their visit to Brittany, and many interesting discussions took place, com- 
parisons being drawn between the Cornish, Welsh and Breton languages 
and customs, which have considerable resemblance, even after the long 


* Translated by Cynan, Archdruid of Wales, 
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centuries of separate existence of these peoples who still remember their 
common origin. 

The idea of founding a Breton Gorsedd was born as far back as 1838, 
when the Welsh bard, Carnhuanawc (the Rev. Thomas Price), who was 
keenly interested in Breton culture, invited a Breton delegation, headed by 
the poet Villemarqué, to the Abergavenny Eisteddfod, but it was not until 
the Cardiff Eisteddfod of 1899 that the decision was finally made. 

The Gorsedd of the Bards of Brittany was founded the following year 
under the direction of Ar Fusteg, Berthou Kaledvoule’h and Taldir-Jaff- 
renou, and since that time a Breton delegation has visited Wales almost 
every year to take part in the Welsh Eisteddfodau, and Joint Gorsedds 
were held in Brittany until 1939. 

Delegates from Cornwall first attended the Breton Gorsedd a few years 
before the 1914-48 war, and among the first Cornishmen to be present at 
a Breton Gorsedd was Dr. Jenner, the authority on the Cornish language. 
Since the formation of the Cornish Gorsedd in 1928, Cornish bards have 
also attended the ceremony. 


2. THE CELTIC CONGRESS, 1950 


OSCAR MAC UILIS 


The Celtic Congress of 1950, attended by representatives of the six Celtic 
countries of Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, Isle of Man, Eire and Brittany, is 
being held at Truro at the end of August. It is now more than one hun- 
dred years since the idea of Celtic cultural co-operation was first brought 
into public prominence, at the great Eisteddfod of Abergavenny. Impor- 
tant delegates from the other Celtic communities were present in Wales 
on that occasion and much was said about founding some organisation 
to unite and co-ordinate the efforts of the hitherto isolated Celts. Nothing, 
however, came of it and it remained for Edmond Fournier d’Albe, an 
Irishman of Huguenot extraction and the compiler of one of the best pio- 
neer English-Irish dictionaries, to visit Brittany in 1898 and contact most 
of the prominent Bretons of his day. In 1899 he did the same thing in 
Wales and in January 1900 they launched the Celtic Association and started 
publishing Celtia which appeared monthly for about a decade. In 1901 
the Association held its first congress in Dublin. In 1904 they met again 
in Caernarfon, and it was on that historic occasion that Cornwall was 
publicly admitted as one of the Celtic Nations. That proud occasion is 
too familiar to Cornish readers for me to presume to describe it again. 

The original association and its first publication have suffered eclipse, 
but the Congress has survived for fifty years with a few lapses and the 
inevitable vicissitudes attending organisations necessarily loosely knit, and 
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also surviving two disastrous wars. A long series of remarkable congresses 
have been held in turn in all the chief centres of all six Celtic countries, 
steered and organised by such prominent and indefatigable workers as 
Fournier d’Albe, Rhys Phillips, Estourbeillon, Douglas Hyde, E. T. John, 
Augusta Lamont, J. J. Kneen, Henry Jenner, and the late General Secretary 
and present Life President, Dr. Agnes O’Farrelly. The Congress of 1950 
therefore inherits a tradition well worth preserving, and a forum free from 
sect and politics, where we Celts can freely unite to discuss our common 
problems, to help and advise each other, and above all to form those per- 
sonal contacts which must always be the inain bond of our organisation. 

Cornwall and Man are numerically and geographically the smallest and 
weakest members, but it is just there that we find workers in the cultural 
movements most broadminded in their outlook and most keen to keep in 
touch with their Celtic brethren elsewhere. The great congress of Truro 
in 1932 will be clearly remembered by many. It was not the fault of 
Cornwall that War stopped the congress of 1939 when all arrangements 
had been completed. 

The Cornish language movement had at one time a correspondence 
circle—“ Scoren Kescrifa Kernewek.” This was re-founded by the late 
Mrs. Ashley Rowe as an inter-Celtic circle under the auspices of the Celtic 
Congress and as “ An Kelgh Keltek ” has been a most valuable instrument 
in keeping the more public-minded among us all in constant contact with 
each other. The weakness of the Congress heretofore was that it met for 
one week only in each country once in six years. The immense importance 
of “An Kelgh Keltek,” now under the guidance of its capable secretary, 
Miss Margaret Norris of Scorrier, is therefore apparent. 

To Cornwall also belongs the distinction of having originated the local 
Congress club or branch, with its periodical meetings, so necessary to keep 
alive the inter-Celtic idea during the off-years, and to prepare each year’s 
contribution to the General Congress wherever it is held. The Isle of 
Man has enthusiastically followed suit under the leadership of Miss Mona 
Douglas, and the Irish Branch in Dublin holds monthly functions of a 
more or less serious nature aimed at drawing us Celts closer together. The 
latest formed of the local branches is that of Bangor, Comunrton, where 
last year’s congress was held. 

We are now looking forward to meeting in Truro at the end of August 
when Cornwall will show her visitors what she is doing, and when the 
Celtic visitors will try to show the Cornish public what is going on in the 
cultural movements of their several countries. Remembering Cornwall’s 
notable contribution so far, in spite of her relatively weak position, we all 
expect a really good congress this time. 

Dursona dheugh yn tyen! 
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MY LIFE AND WORK 
WITH WROUGHT IRON 


A. CARNE 


HY did I learn smithing ? How many times I have been asked 
VV that question. There is only one answer: it was a perfectly 
natural development. 

1 was born in the country in the later nineties, at a time when the tra- 
ditional rural trades still flourished. It was in a world of horses and 
carts, ploughs and harrows that I first caught the fascination of the village 
forge. To watch half a dozen or more big steaming horses waiting to be 
shod in the light of the forge fire, while the smith worked merrily and 
commandingly with red hot bars of iron was a thrill. I dropped in again 
and again whenever school and odd jobs allowed, and the ambition inevi- 
tably grew to be a smith in my turn. Schooldays over, I was apprenticed. 
My master smith was an able craftsman: my impression then was that he 
could make anything in iron and make it well. I owe him much: he 
gave me my first lessons in iron and a proper use of tools. 

Meanwhile other interests were growing. Born and brought up in the 
countryside one was on terms with the trees and plants and animals, all 
of which fed knowledge and imagination. At thirteen a first place in a 
local schools drawing competition brought three years of free tuition at 
evening classes at the Truro Art School. This was a useful apprenticeship 
in pencil work to parallel the apprenticeship one served in hammer-work 
at the forge. But there was no thought then of their meeting. The trade 
was hammer-work alone; more serious and concentrating still when, at 
17, I started in business on my own. For the next year and a half respon- 
sible work was shoeing horses and general smithing to build a business. 

Then the first great war, the closing of the forge, four years with the 
Army in two continents—career-breaking, thought provoking. New ingre- 
dients must have been added to life, in the wider human relations, the 
discharge of fresh duties and responsibilities, the new world of India, and 
ideas of spaciousness, timelessness hints of philosophy. 

After the war the text was business as usual ; meaning back to the gen- 
eral smithing and care for the local market. But it was not enough; a 
restlessness was left over. To compensate I returned to the Art School 
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for “recreation to balance work.” The two were, unaccountably, inde- 
pendent of one another, separate in the mind, until somehow it occurred 
that J might make some use of design in iron. Some architectural work 
might come as a result. But was it really a line? 

The Art Master at Truro then was Arthur Jackson, artist and under- 
standing teacher—“ Uncle,” we older pupils called him; and to Uncle my 
problem was put. He was stimulated and in turn stimulating, and gradu- 
ally with him the new possibilities opened out. First efforts were too 
crude to mention, but they eliminated the negatives. First ideas were to 
represent or copy natural forms of leaves and flowers ; but at once it was 
clear that the result was more fuss than form, certainly not giving forms 
which suited iron. It might have been possible to “do anything with iron,” 
but why make iron look like anything else? Designs in iron, as in any 
other metal, should develop and bring out the characteristics of the metal 
itself, its strength. The ideal of the craftsman in iron is, after years of 
familiarity with his metal, to bring out according to his purpose charac- 
teristics and qualities which may vary from solidity to grace. 

Not that this, even the simplest conclusion, came in a day. Long hours, 
hard work, many a poor-seeming experiment taught the lessons over months. 
It was spare time effort done when the economic task of smithing was 
finished for the day or the week, time-taking, demanding, but fascinating, 
exciting as the designs seemed to come at last. 

Still it was an experiment ; the general smithing continued. What trans- 
formed the experiment into a full business was the opening up of a market. 
Looking back, the stages are marked by the early exhibitions—first a few 
pieces at the Newlyn Art Gallery, later the first Exhibition in London with 
the Kernow Group of Cornish Artists. 

Both brought interest, clients, ideas. But the picture of what might be 
was transformed when I made contact with the Rural Industries Bureau. 
That was a turning-point. The demand for the work I produced rapidly 
opened out. Exhibits under the aegis of the Bureau brought enquiries, 
requests, suggestions. The market was in being. Further exhibitions, on 
my own initiative, taken by myself, made it possible to study the demand, 
the people who made the requests, who brought questions. Specific de- 
mands made practical experiment in design more urgent and vital: ac- 
ceptance in the market meant that more time could be given in the forge. 
Gradually and soon quickly the change over was made, general smithing 
gave place to the decorative work until, with little exception, it was the 
whole product. 

This would be in the early 1930s. For some time, inevitably, concern 
for the economic problem continued: there was no thought of throwing 
away a living to follow a half thought-out idea. But with a firmer foun- 
dation in steady sales plus expanding demand the main concern changed 
(as I can see more clearly in looking back) to the problems of the craft 
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itself—the possibilities of iron in use and design, its place in a setting of 
modern architecture and life. Not that one thought in such a generalised 
way in the early stages; but, step by step, as each piece presented its prob- 
lems and interest and standards in work and design imposed their disci- 
plines the ideas emerged. Purpose and the programme for a craft were 
forged at the anvil and brought out at the bench as well as with the pencil 
and the book. Ideas for the piece, from the poker to the elaborate gate, 
made contribution to the wider conception of what the metal could do 
and what the smith could do, and should do, with the metal. 

The process was and is one of challenge and response in terms of craft, 
as in business practice it appears as demand and supply. But both are live 
factors. The settings of architecture, the problems of furnishing in our 
time, are challenges to an ancient craft, heavy with tradition, in working 
and design. How far can tradition be modified, discarded ? How far can 
new designs or methods be created without loss of quality, the propriety 
that lies in sense of metal? This, apart from love of tool work, is the 
exciting quest which the iron-smith shares with the modern members of 
other crafts. 

In the business of day to day and year to year the process of challenge 
and response, supply and demand, may be told in terms of the orders or 
requests from the client, and the exhibition of industry or art. The cus- 
tomer who drops in at the forge with a problem in furnishing a home, 
the architect who presents a specific and detailed order, the letter from the 
North or abroad with its general query of possibility and price, set forth a 
living demand from their different approaches. It is a demand of intrigu- 
ing variety, from the restoration of an Adam grate to the repairing of a 
suit of armour, from the simple domestic light fitting to massive ornamental 
gates. Meeting each as it comes with drawing and finished piece, trying 
to satisfy the client and his own ideas and standards at the same time, the 
craftsman makes his contribution, according to his powers, towards the 
re-establishment of his craft in a changing world. 

In his turn he initiates and suggests in the exhibition of work, setting 
out what may be done, allowing his own conceptions to take forms more 
freely, usually within the pattern of what might prove acceptable—though 
not without a fling of invention now and again! The results may leave 
regrets in retrospect at the piece that tried too much, or lacked vision, or 

_tried what iron would not yield; but the hope is that, all together, suc- 
cesses and failures may bring out the answers to the questions of the craft 
and help to give it new life for new tasks. 

Where the smith like his fellow-craftsman has the main initiative he has 
the greater freedom in conception. It is for this that I have deliberately 
studied the designs of tradition to get what inspiration they might give 
either for development and adaptation or, in rejection, for the seeking of 
some new shape and line. But the study and work with the pencil must be 
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tested and proved with the hammer to see again what iron may do, and 
what place it may take in a world of changing styles, always to make the 
proper piece in its rightful place. 

Perhaps the stages of progress are marked as I look back, by exhibitions 
or first association with craft societies and organisations, from the first 
showing at Newlyn and with the Kernow Group in London, through ex- 
hibits with the Rural Industries Bureau at the Royal and other shows, to 
the Red Rose Guild of Craftsmen and its exhibitions in Manchester, to 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. A certain geographical extension 
may be noted from Newlyn to London and Manchester, and in 1937 to 
Paris, and 1938 New York. This was a range in excess of what I con- 
templated ten’ years earlier! 

I recall with gratitude the friendship, help and stimulus given through 
the craft societies, bringing together as they do craftsmen in different ma- 
terials and modes, making a place for the iron smith as for others and 
promoting generally knowledge of good work in modern communities. 
Latest of all, with opportunities beyond all, I look to what might be done 
by the Crafts Centre of Great Britain. The greater societies and national 
organisations bring modern work to the eyes of their thousands. Mean- 
while each craftsman, within his range, may make his contribution to the 
re-establishment and maintenance of his craft, not only in producing his 
work, but in recruiting and bringing up in apprenticeship new men and in 
willingness to co-operate in education. All these I have tried to bear in 
mind and in programme. The daily work at the forge has been enlarged 
and lightened by a young assistant, Kenneth Webb, of Truro, and classes 
at the anvil for keen senior schoolboys have been as interesting to me as 
apparently they are invigorating to the pupils: demonstrations to art so- 
cieties and other groups have been not least of the pleasures. 

All told my life as a worker in iron is without regret for choice of craft 
or metal, in limit of effort, or in company of men. 
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PORTRAIT OF FOWEY 


JOHN KEAST 


at the end of Hall Walk. To reach this you must cross the river from 

Passage Slip, remembering that this Ferry is one of the oldest in Corn- 
wall: a chart of the harbour drawn about 1540 includes a tiny sketch of 
the Bodinnick ferry boat of that time and records show that the Passage 
was in use long before then. Having climbed the prodigiously steep Bodin- 
nick Hill it is advisable to rest against the hedge for a few minutes and 
draw breath before stepping out through a copse of tall trees to the Walk 
beyond. Here you will find Carew’s description, written in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, holds good today and that :— 

“your eyes shall be called away from guiding your feet to descry 
by their farthest kenning the vast Ocean sparkled with ships that con- 
tinually this way trade, forth and back, to most quarters of the world. 
Nearer home they take view of all sized cocks, barges and fisher boats 
hovering on the coast. Again contracting your sight to a more nar- 
rower scope, it lighteth on the fair and commodious haven, where the 
tide daily presenteth his double service of flowing and ebbing, to carry 
and re-carry whosoever the Inhabitants shall be pleased to charge him 
withall and his creeks (like a wanton lover) fold about the land with 
many embracing arms.” 

The vantage point is reached some fifty yards this side of the granite 
obelisk which was erected in 1948 to commemorate “Q” (who also loved 
this spot and rowed across from “The Haven” to spend many pleasant 
hours in his garden below this Walk). Here you may enjoy the broad 
panorama—the “fair and commodious haven” to the left with small boats, 
yachts, harbour tugs and barges swinging at their moorings, the river so 
admirably described in a recent book, below and to the right of the scene. 
On the far side of the river the town ascends the hillside, first the rough 
harbour walls, sea-weed clinging to their base and red valerian to their 
upper levels, then the houses rising in terraces, roof upon roof, all in de- 
lightful miniature. Indeed, one of the joys of this view is the feeling it 
gives you of being another Gulliver looking down upon the house-tops of 
a Cornish Lilliput. 

There are actually three parts to the town, each visibly defined—the 
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ancient grey walled houses and quays, with here and there touches of 
pink and green wash, stretching in a broken line along the water’s edge 
to just beyond the Town Quay, the villas, hotels and boarding houses ex- 
tending almost to St. Catherine’s Point, and the new suburb, windows 
glinting in the sunlight, which crowns the hill top. 

For a place of its size—it has a population of barely two thousand— 
Fowey is an example of “ multum-in-parvo” with maritime activity as the 
theme. It is a commercial port and a port of registry for sea-going vessels. 
Around a bend in the river, judicially separated from the town by Caffa 
Mill Pill, are a number of electrically equipped jetties capable of dealing 
with the bulk of the china clay which is exported from Cornwall to the 
Potteries, America and the Continent. During the last twenty years there 
has been a change in the size and type of vessel using the port. In the 
1920s large British, American and Japanese freighters and a multitude of 
small tramp steamers of various nationalities, with a sprinkling of schooners 
and barquentines loaded here. For days at a stretch these vessels would 
lie in tiers at their moorings in the river awaiting their turn to come along- 
side and, as in the Middle Ages, at intervals Fowey seemed almost cosmo- 
politan. Occasionally ocean going sailing ships called and I remember the 
sight of the Finnish barques “ Elakoon ” and “ Varma,” sister ships painted 
white above the water-line, with trim varnished yards, lying below Hall 
Walk waiting for a favourable wind to take them down Channel. 

There was material for the marine artist at Fowey in those days as in- 
deed there was a hundred years before when Rowlandson, Turner and 
Daniell found subjects for brush and pencil in this harbour and its ship- 
ping. At present a few large steamers and a certain number of motor 
vessels enter Fowey but the majority of the small coasters call at Par and 
Charlestown where transport and loading is more economical. 

In Caffa Mill Pill after the first War there were often three or four 
wooden sailing vessels undergoing repair at one time. At full tide their 
topmasts and yards loomed high over Station Road and there was often 
the pungent odour of pitch being used to caulk seams and the more fra- 
grant smell of sawdust. This yard closed down a few years ago but re- 
pairs to small ships are still carried out at Brazen Island on the Polruan 
side of the harbour. 

As a holiday resort Fowey has changed since the day Richard Jefferies 
preferred to go to Penzance rather than be shut up in Fowey. Miss Sarah 
Jukes was the first person to live to the westwards of Whitehouse and she 
died in 1871. From 1880 onwards considerable efforts were made to es- 
tablish Fowey in the ranks of the lesser holiday resorts. The Yacht Club 
was formed, a little golf course laid out on the cliffs and a number of 
hotels and boarding houses were built on the seaward side of the town. 
The old Ropewalk, redundant when sailing ships gave way to tramp stea- 
mers and wire hawsers to a great extent superseded manilla, hemp and coir, 
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was taken over for building purposes and renamed the Esplanade. In 
our time the Borough Council has assumed responsibility for extending 
amenities and the Town Quay, Whitehouse and Readymoney beaches have 
been greatly improved. 

A few years ago it was proposed to construct a promenade from the 
Broad Slip to the Town Quay and to demolish many of the intervening 
houses and shops. Fortunately the scheme, which would have drastically 
changed the appearance of the Fore Street, never came to anything. Our 
Fore Street has a character of its own. At one end the glassy eye of the 
old Custom House squints down the whole narrow length of the street— 
past the Broad Slip, where Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort landed 
in 1846 and the “ Noah’s Ark” that picturesque structure which is the 
remaining part of what was probably the residence of a prosperous mer- 
chant in Tudor times to the “ Lugger” which conceals a seventeenth cen- 
tury house behind a modern frontage. Visitors are occasionally disap- 
pointed to find so few gabled “Elizabethan” houses in Fowey. The truth 
is that until a hundred years ago the town was confined to a relatively 
small area bounded by the North and South Gates and the ancient archi- 
tecture—mediaeval rather than “Elizabethan”—has been hidden from 
sight by periodical attempts to renovate old buildings rather than pull them 
down. Many houses which today present a frontage of cement wash or 
brick have the old rough Cornish cob only a few inches below the surface. 

Around from the Fore Street the size and magnificent proportions of 
St. Fimbarrus Church provide some evidence of the importance of Fowey 
six hundred years ago when it ranked with Plymouth and Southampton 
and had a great trade in tin, wool, wine and fish. Behind the church is 
Place, the earliest part Tudor and the more recent completed just a century 
ago. In any other setting this castellated mansion might seem a little in- 
congruous but here it blends with the ancient church and the white-washed 
cottages at Cobbs Well and gives added dignity to the town. 

Recently an unexpected touch of colour has been given to the older 
part of Fowey in the form of painted wall frescoes which with new and 
ornate sign boards have enlivened the exteriors of such premises as the 
“Ship” and the “King of Prussia” although it is doubtful whether 
antiquarian research will bear out the suggested connection between the 
latter and the Cornish smuggling brothers from Prussia Cove. 

On Saturday afternoons in the summer, visitors and local inhabitants 
line the margin of the Town Quay to watch racing between yachts of the 
Troy class. The Yacht Club, of which “Q” was for many years Com- 
modore occupies a corner of Whitford’s Yard close to where the last vessel 
to be built at Fowey was launched in 1878. Annual events such as the 
Yacht Club regatta, the Town regatta and the Dockers’ regatta attract a 
number of spectators and formerly light, four-oared boats—the “ Sport,” 
“Docker,” “ Defender” and others—were specially built to uphold the 
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honour of Fowey, Polruan and places as far afield as Charlestown and 
Looe. A carnival procession usually followed on Town regatta days but 
in recent years the imported “ Furry Dance” led by the Town Crier (once 
again Champion Crier of England, Scotland and Wales) in his blue and red 
robes and cocked hat, has found favour and it must be admitted that the 
narrow winding main street is admirably suited for the performance. 

So much for the lower town. In the years following the first World War 
an enterprising builder started to erect houses on the high ground near 
Lawhyre farm. Reached by a stiff climb up Lostwithiel Street and New 
Road Hill this suburb of Fowey has grown considerably and is now made 
up partly of Council houses and partly of privately owned dwellings. Lately 
a number of Cornish Unit houses have made their appearance and war 
time Admiralty huts have been converted into temporary homes. 

It is unfortunate that many visitors arriving by car, pass through this 
outgrowth of Fowey, pleasantly and healthily situated but. as yet possessing 
no specific character of its own, drive down the steep hill to the Town 
Quay, get out and stare about the harbour for a brief interval and then 
set off by the same route as they came, bearing away the impression that 
there is really nothing much to see at Fowey. To enjoy our town properly 
you must stay awhile, explore the old alleys and courts, take out a boat 
and pull up the river early in the morning when the mists are just rising 
from the water or tramp among the bramble and bracken along the edge 
of Colvethick Wood. 

With all its assets Fowey is conservative in spirit and its people rather 
reserved. Cultural activities are limited more by lack of funds than by 
enthusiasm; dramatic and choral performances are well supported and 
the “ Fowey, Past and Present” exhibition in 1948 not only revealed ex- 
amples of the work of local craftsmen during the last hundred years but 
proved that artists and photographers (professional and part-time) living 
here today can attain a high standard. When more urgent problems have 
been dealt with (the housing shortage is as desperate here as everywhere) 
perhaps the projected scheme for a cultural centre may be revived. 

Certainly Troy Town with so many literary associations is qualified to 
take a lead in East Cornwall. The beauty of the harbour and quiet river 
reaches have attracted such visitors as Tennyson, who came here on three 
occasions, Roden Noel, who wrote a poem about the river and Kenneth 
Grahame who introduced the “little grey town” into The Wind in the 
Willows. “Q”™ came as a visitor, found material for several novels and 
made it his permanent home. More recently the writer of Jamaica Inn 
and The King’s General has settled in the district. There is a charm about 
Fowey which led “Q” to write that here is: — 

“an estuary the tides of which time has since woven so close into the 
pulse of my own life that memory cannot now separate the rhythm.” 
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ABRACADABRA, 
OR THE AB.C. OF ART 


NINA MASEL 


“6 ND now,” said the Chairman of The Society of Artists in Cornwall, 

A “we come to the last item on the agenda. Any other busi- 

ness ?” 

There was a pause. Members began to button up their coats. Outside 
it was dark, and many of them had long journeys to make back to the 
remote studios and cottages where they laboured to produce paintings and 
sculptures worthy of Cornwall’s most progressive art gallery. 

“Well, if there’s no other business. . . .” 

“ There is just one matter.” 

The voice emanated from the back of the room. Members craned their 
necks and stared curiously. A tall, stout woman, expensively dressed, was 
on her feet, an eager look in her eyes. 

“Of course, I realise I am only a lay member. What I have to say 
may appear to be unprofessional—dilettante, even. All the same, I feel 
I’ve got to say it. 

“Don’t get me wrong. I’m as sure as everyone else that every picture 
displayed on these walls is, well if not exactly a work of genius, at least 
something approaching it. But what about the general effect? Look at 
that purple landscape, hung between the delicate pink still-life, and the 
scarlet abstract! Look at that yellow impressionist study next to the 
orange sunset! Why, they positively swear at each other! I simply can’t 
bear to look at the one, because it’s eaten up by the other. We really 
must come to a drastic decision about this colour business. It can’t go on 
any longer! ” 

“I quite see your point,” murmured a smooth-faced young man, taking 
a discreet look at his wrist-watch, “and I suggest that the attention of the 
hanging committee be drawn to it at once.” 

“That’s been done before! ” cried the stout woman. “That won’t get 
us anywhere. I tell you I’ve thought and thought about this, and there’s 
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only one way out. We must choose a single colour and stick to it. You 
may say it’s revolutionary, but it’s the only way. Choose one colour and 
let that be the dominating influence on all our work for the next five 
years.” 

“T absolutely agree ! ” cried a thin man with long dark hair and a black 
beard. “ That’s the best proposition I’ve heard for years. Why, that way, not 
only can we solve the problem of the, harmony of our walls; we can also 
adopt one basic principle, and work together for it in the spirit of single- 
mindedness and co-operation that has become a by-word among Cornish 
artists. To save further discussion I propose that we adopt as our domi- 
nating influence the only colour that really epitomizes the spirit of this 
fertile valley of ours—green.” 

“T protest ! ” shouted a portly gentleman, with greying hair and a mili- 
tary bearing. “ Mists, skies, seas, slate—I cannot agree to the adoption of 
any other dominating colour than blue.” 

“Blue? Such a cold, cold colour,” boomed a large blond woman in 
tweeds. ‘“ Where in blue can we find the warmth and the emotional quali- 
ties associated with this beautiful county of ours? If we must choose a 
colour, then for the sake of the fire that beats within the breast of every 
true artist, for the sake of warmth and love and humanity, I beg you to 
consider one colour and one colour only—the colour of the emotions— 
orange ! ” 

“Lavender ! ” shouted a thick-set man with a bow tie. 

“Grey!” shrieked a wiry little man wearing a beret. 

“ Black !” screamed a young woman with sleekly-parted hair. 

Pandemonium reigned. 

It must be regarded as a definite tribute to the tact and diplomacy of 
the Chairman that after tempers had risen, nerves had become frayed, 
resignations and violence had been threatened, and the charge of being 
“undemocratic” had been made more than once—after a scene of impas- 
sioned intensity such as one would expect from the discussion of so vital 
a principle—after all this, the chairman was able, by compromise and calm 
persuasion, to narrow the choice of nominated colours to three—blue, green 
and orange. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, mopping his brow with a 
feeling of relief that the reins were still, miraculously, in his hands, “ and 
now perhaps we can take a vote on the three colours.” 

A resolution to that effect was passed, and the artist members recorded 
their votes on small pieces of paper. Amid a tense silence, the tellers, 
having carefully counted the votes, handed a slip of paper to the chairman. 

He glanced at it, passed his hand over his eyes and read slowly, in a 
portentious voice: ‘The results are as follows: Green, fifteen: blue, 
fifteen ; orange, fifteen.” 


He sat down. No-one spoke. At length, a lay-member suggested tenta- 
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tively, “We could, perhaps, agree to work within the limits of the three 
dominant colours. .. .” 

“ Preposterous |!” cried the original proposer. “ That would mock the 
very bones of my suggestion. To hang orange and blue on the same wall 
would be as absurd as the present state of colour-anarchy, and twice as 
dangerous.” 

“Have one colour on each wall!” called a facetious voice from the 
lay-members’ side. 

Suddenly the chairman rose to his feet. “I’ve got it! I see the solu- 
tion to the whole problem. We have fifteen artists for each colour. We 
have, owing to the position of the windows, three walls. Will someone 
propose that we hereby subdivide the Society into three sections, to be 
called respectively A, B and C: A to produce works predominantly blue, 
B to produce works predominantly green, and C to produce works pre- 
dominantly orange: each section to appoint its own hanging committee 
and to be entirely responsible for its own wall? ” 

“ Proposed ! ” 

“ Seconded ! ” 

“ All those in favour ? ” 

The motion was carried unanimously, and thus were born the Blue, 
Green and Orange sections of The Society of Artists in Cornwall. 


It was some weeks later—the fourth meeting of the A section (Blue). The 
secretary had been instructed at the previous meeting to produce a colour 
chart. She was now standing behind the committee table, holding up for 
inspection a card on which were arranged in a semi-circle seven shades of 
blue. For four hours members had hotly disagreed about the group’s 
future colour policy. 

“For what,” the secretary said firmly, “ could clash more alarmingly than 
two conflicting shades of the same basic colour? It is absolutely vital for 
the future development of our art that we decide to adopt only one shade 
of blue. I will now take propositions.” 

“Sky blue! ” cried a member. 

“Royal blue! ” 

Mist blue ! ” 

Soon, the entire range of blues had been nominated, and several members 
were on their feet, shouting their choices together. The secretary raised 
her hands appealingly. 

* Fellow-members, this is not the way for responsible adults to behave. 
We have settled our differences in the past. I suggest we take a leaf out 
of the chairman’s book and settle them amicably once again.” 

Her words had a calming effect on the assembly, and although certain 
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members remained adamant in their choice, a basis was eventually found 
for unanimous agreement. Accordingly, A section (Blue) was divided into 
four sub-sections, to be known as Al Azure Blue (three members), A2 Slate 
Blue (four members), A3 Danish Blue (four members), A4 Atomic Blue 
(three members). (It should be noted that since the evening of the original 
meeting, one member in this section had died.) 


A month later, the members of the Under-Sub-Section (light sea-green) 
of Sub-Section-Three (sea-green) of Section B (Green) of the Society were 
holding their first meeting. As they both had headaches, they decided to 
stroll along the front for a breath of fresh air. 

At length, they paused, and leaned pensively against the harbour railings. 

“What a wonderful blue the sea is, tonight,” murmured the first. 

“Traitor |” cried the other. ‘“ You have denied the very fundamentals 
of our name. I can no longer share the same Under-Sub-Section with you! 
Farewell ! ” 

And turning on his heel, he strode off into the dying light of the sunset 
—a sunset in which Blue, Green and Orange were hopelessly intermingled 
with many other colours in a pageantry of colour-beauty such as the mem- 
bers of The Society of Artists in Cornwall were unlikely ever to create, 


not even by holding an extra-special extraordinary meeting—which no 
doubt they did. 
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Sea Music 


HE great sea’s sound and colour are two scales 
Whose parallel music never fails 
To chime in justest harmony ; 

The gamuts of the waters and the hues agree. 


There is divinest marriage in their moods : 
From calm to storm the watery roods 
Know only perfect interplay, 

Soft green with lazy croon, deep roar with sombre grey. 


As in some symphony’s orchestral score 
A colour-organ, too, will pour 
Its waves into the blended whole, 

So sound and colour merge to make the sea’s vast soul. 


I have seen it like a desert of blue sand 
Stretch, billow-ribbed and idly bland, 
Lipping a sky of equal blue, 

When dancing sequins seem the morning’s retinue ; 


Or when an angry white has ridged the flow 
As with long wisps of rippling snow, 
And the wind, beating in to shore, 

Harries the naked rocks with bluster of the blore; 


Or in mid turbulence of wilful power, 
Crashing its hammers hour by hour, t 
Grey with witch-shadows in a drove 5 

Beneath the livid clouds in sabbath-dance above !) 


Sometimes the crescent bay from horn to horn 
Is peacock blue, the seaward bourne 
Far-fading into amethyst, 

As though a turquoise haze should melt in opal mist ; 
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Sometimes it is a cauldron of black dreams, 
A-boil with mauve and oily gleams, 
Unskimmed, and steaming with blown spume, 

As if to brew some philtre of eternal doom ; 


Or it is like a bowl of bronze to hold 
A sacred drink of molten gold, 
Life-giving, fabulous, primitive, 
The beauty that intoxicates all things that live. 


Into my spirit, O sound and colour, sweep ! 
Blaze through me from the blazing deep ! 
Whelm me and interpenetrate 

Till, vivified with you, I travail and create ! 


It is the primal rhythm, this might of waves 
Beneath the scudding architraves ; 
This music was the thought of God 
In some intense pre-chaos and vast period. 


The primal rhythm !—before the world had cooled 
Into this habitation ruled 
By birth and death, aeonian storms 
Weaving with levined wizardries Earth’s comely forms. 


The sea’s song is the shadow across the sea 
Of God’s first and tremendous “ Be ! ” 
In storm or calm relives awhile 
Now the creative rapture, now the kingly smile. 


Hearken: the spumed and marbled mellay makes 
A rhythmic pattern as with flakes 
Of milky fire and heaving glass, 
Composing but to recompose its rolling mass. 


The long tide dreams, and the mysterious caves 
Restful beneath the unresting waves, 
Send as from conchs a dim, green blare 
That bubbles through the sea up to the summer air. 
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Lowing of strange sea-monsters, polyp-fish 
That never sense the light nor wish 
To leave their water-domed domain, 
Rises into the swell and adds a furtive strain. 


The half-articulance of secret things 
Within the sea’s diapason sings— 
O grey enormities that brood 
In passionless, cold life in deep-sea solitude ! 


So the sea-music, resonant, strong, complete ! 
Thunder has but one drum to beat, 
The sea a thousand, and adds flutes 
And virginals, pipes and trumpets, bells and amorous lutes. 


So the sea-music! Till the shaken shore 
And inland mountain-tops implore 
The moon never to abdicate: 
Such music out of leash were Chaos come back in spate !— 


A tide of sound so vast, so dissonant, 
So dragoned and exorbitant, 
Music unmusicked, that the Space 
Would echo once and crack, and Time be split at base !, 


WALLACE NICHOLS 
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Artist in Cornwall 


HE bones of this land are not speechless. ‘ 

So first he should learn their language, | 

He whose soul, in its time-narrowed passage, j 

Must mirror this place. { 


Then, speak as he ordered 

In the clear and formal rhythm 
Of soil and rock whose ‘wisdom 
Is the Word 


Made Bone; command the sea-light 
To release the pent, ingenious 
Elements ; precise, fastidious, 
Sure, interpret | 


By arrangement, by choice. Meanwhile, blind- ‘ 
Fold, fingertip, the true veins 
Will hasten eager as fond slaves 
To chart this land 


By way of his own body—prove 
The plan of the Bones, the fashion 
Also of the changing Flesh, on 
His image of Love. 
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BRYAN WYNTER: LONDON EXHIBITION 


It is an axiom that the painter who settles in Cornwall doesn’t lose much 
time in soaking up the Cornish landscape and putting it through the filter 
of his imagination. Bryan Wynter, who has lived for some years at 
Zennor and is, in fact, a member of the specially favoured Cornish contin- 
gent selected by the Arts Council to exhibit at the Festival of Britain, is 
no exception. His summer exhibition of gouaches and water colours at 
London’s Redfern Gallery had to stand hot competition, as in an adjacent 
room at this gallery the bizarre speculations of the Swansea painter, Ceri 
Richards, burned up the atmosphere. By contrast, a cooling breeze seemed 
to blow over the Wynters. It is to be hoped that the casual looker-in at 
this gallery was not deceived by the superficial sobriety of these thought- 
fully executed compositions where the cerebralist deliberated in close har- 
mony with the lyricist. Bryan Wynter’s paintings are filled with aspects 
of Cornishness. Not, I hasten to add, that they have anything in common 
with that picture post-cardized art colony Cornwall that puts a grin on the 
faces of visitors to St. Ives or Mousehole. This painter goes well beyond 
the surface of his subject; and nowhere is this more apparent than in his 
treatment of the predatory sea birds, sweeping inland in razor flight over 
the fishing villages, taking up their haughty quizzical stances glittering-eyed 
on pinnacle and quay side, only at the last to lie bleaching and decomposed 
on the sand. Here is a painter who has looked at sea-gulls with the inner 
eye, prizing his way beneath the flesh and the feathers, laying bare the 
bone. 

Strictly in visual terms, the most pleasing of all the paintings in this 
exhibition were Cyclamen and Coastal Landscape, the former a subtle 
evocation of mood rising from an almost miraculous sense of perspective, 
the latter so lyrical in feeling and so fluid in treatment that the paint ap- 
peared to run freely down the picture and halt suddenly and mysteriously, 
of its own volition, without apparent assistance from the artist. The col- 
ouring in both these paintings was such as must have excited even the 
coldest eye. In one or two paintings, Landscape with Hedgerows, for 
instance, where there was too little relief in colour, and Landscape with 
Road, which appeared careless in texture and lacking in form, the painter 
falls a long way short of his best. Neither has he been altogether successful 
with Landscape with Plants, which has a surface impact but repels, in the 
end, by its cleverness. The cumulative impression left by this exhibition, 
however, was one of exceptional quality charged with an underlying lyri- 
cism and a quite remarkable gift for superimposing upon the brooding 
Cornish landscape the baleful guardians of sea and air. 


MICHAEL WILLIAMS 
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PENWITH SOCIETY 


The second Spring Exhibition of the Penwith Society of Artists in Corn- 
wall lacked something of the spontaneous excitement of the 1949 event, 
which marked the inauguration of the Society. 

In a quiet and thoughtful speech Philip James, Director of Fine Arts, Arts 
Council, briefly but accurately gave a picture of the trend of art today, 
managing very successfully to put people’s minds into the right condition 
for viewing a new exhibition. 

As in 1949 there was much of interest, and once again, quite frankly, 
the crafts were the most popular item. This is not to decry the paintings, 
but to emphasise a point. At the Penwith Gallery, thanks to the Society’s 
unusual policy of exhibiting paintings and crafts together on a large scale, 
there was an opportunity to study the reaction of viewers. Before quite 
a few pictures they stood in puzzlement, or often amusement and scorn— 
but before the grey and mottled pottery of Bernard Leach and David 
Leach, the hand-made furniture of Robin and Dicon Nance, they stood 
in immediate admiration. Printing is a craft less immediately comprehen- 
ded, but here too it is possible for the layman to really see that a type 
is beautiful or that a layout is well balanced: the exhibits of Guido 
Morris and Anthony Froshaug provided excellent examples of traditional 
and modernistic trends in printing. 

It is significant, at least judging by this Spring show, that sculpture in 
stone and wood is also attracting particular attention, for here again there 
is a more immediate realisation of something made. Fe‘v were surprised 
at the sale on the opening day of a delightful wood carving, Ballet Dancer, 
by Denis Mitchell, for it had life and movement, shapeliness too, all the 
characteristics of a good carving. By contrast the carvings of Barbara 
Hepworth, technically (one felt) incomparably superior, lacked such an 
immediate popularity. For those prepared to make the effort of study 
and concentration, a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction is to be ob- 
tained from these works. They are difficult, though, for the beginners. 

Among the paintings it might not be far wrong to suggest that the best 
of the lot was also the very smallest—a tiny strip painting by David Haugh- 
ton, Houses at St. Just. As in his larger painting, Zennor (reproduced in 
the Cornish Review, No. 3), Haughton does seem to have attempted, at 
least with partial success, to penetrate into the iron-and-grey soul of Corn- 
wall. His subdued colours, his bleak skeleton-like shapings, indeed the 
whole grim simplicity of both his pictures struck home to me more than 
any of the more colourful landscapes and seascapes. From this criticism 
I would except Mary Jewells, Tom Early, Ben Nicholson, Peter Lanyon 
and John Wells, all of whom—though their work does not appeal to me 
equally—are obviously painters with the serious purpose of capturing the 
Cornwall that is felt, rather than seen. None of them, however, created 
quite such a perfect grey picture as J. Coburn Witherop, in his painting, 
Polperro. How different to the usual picture-postcard interpretation ! 

Portraits were few and far between, and this may have contributed to 
my enjoyment of those by Leonard J. Fuller and Marjorie Mostyn. There 
is evidence here of a specialisation in portraiture, which can have its draw- 
backs—but, oh, what a pleasure to see portraits that were alive and (almost) 
breathing. A few more might make a better balance to future Penwith 
Shows. In concluding, I was interested in the Swiss drawings by W. Barns- 
Graham and the little miniatures by “Fish”; I thought the idea of 
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showing a number of paintings by sponsored non-members a good one 
carried to excess with the presumptious inclusion of Pablo Picasso; and I 
missed the gouaches of Bryan Wynter and the sculptures of Sven Berlin, 
resigned. Perhaps it is only fair to mention here that among other foun- 
ders of the Penwith Society who have resigned are Peter Lanyon, H. Segal, 
Isobel Heath, David Cox and Guido Morris. The works of such mem- 
bers are therefore not now on show at the Penwith Gallery, but should 
certainly be sought out at the artists’ own studios. 


HENRY TREVOR 


ST. IVES SOCIETY 


A feature of the Spring Collection of the St. Ives Society of Artists at 
the New Gallery, St. Ives, was the quantity of work sent in from other 
parts of Cornwall. Charles Pears of St. Mawes, Frank Jameson of Fal- 
mouth, Stuart Armfield of Looe, Sybil Wightman of Polperro, Ann Fearon 
Walke of Mevagissey, A. C. Hambly of Redruth, and a large number of 
Penzance, Newlyn and Lamorna painters, helped by their contributions 
to lend variety to an exhibition which has in the past suffered from a 
trend of parochialism. 

One regular complaint remains and must be repeated—there were far, 
far too many pictures shown. Large though the New Gallery may be it 
is not large enough to show to best advantage a total of pictures and 
carvings numbering 187. If only the number could be cut down drastically, 
certainly to 100, the result would be a generally higher standard, and in- 
deed an exhibition—in the traditional spirit—of which Cornwall could be 
proud. 

As it was there was sometimes difficulty in separating the good from the 
not so good, and the former were seriously handicapped by the close- 
packed hanging. One exhibitor least affected in this way was Stuart Arm- 
field, who works in tempora, and whose three pictures, The Devil's Purse, 
Cormorants and Cornish Winter, stood out with their brilliant colours. 
There is something uncomfortably hard and even cold about this sort of 
work, a quality due to the type of colouring; it is well, therefore, to 
note the extremely skilful draughtmanship that has gone into the work. 

Frank Jameson was another of the visiting exhibitors to catch the eye, 
and his two nudes and a head of A. T. A. D. Middlemass defied much 
criticism. Here is a portrait and figure painter who brings a glow of 
warmth to his canvases, such as few landscapes can achieve. With water, 
there is perhaps more scope for movement and on this subject, Charles 
Pears, George F. Bradshaw, Charles Simpson and Lamorna Birch, were 
specialists at their best. Pears’ Glamorous Night was a masterpiece of 
technical accomplishment, in its particular field. Among the landscapes, 
notable work was shown by Birch, Bernard Ninnes, John A. Park, R. 
Morson Hughes, Rendle Wood and T. Maidment, and there were some 
good studies of buildings by E. E. Rice, Frances Blair and George Pen- 
nington. One of the St. Ives Society’s strong points, floral work, was well 
represented by Denise Williams, Helen Seddon, Eileen Izard and others. 

In general this was an exhibition on orthodox lines, rich in colours and 
invariably pleasing to the eye. Such a profusion of colour did, in fact, 
tend to throw into relief the few black and white contributions—so that 
one welcomed the sketches by T. H. Robinson and Howard Allport. 
Another contrast were five wood carvings by Faust and Wharton Lang, 
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but compared to their work of the previous year these seemed to carry a 
too-sophisticated gloss and polish that quite took the edge off the beauty 
of the carvings. In a quick summing up, the work that most struck the 
imagination—leaving aside the customary achievements of the older pain- 
ters such as Birch, Park, Simpson—was that of Charles Breaker, from 
Newlyn. His studies of boats and sands and sea, despite their fragmen- 
tary nature and their lose lines, seemed to hit a quality mid-way between 
the traditional and the more modern. 


J. W. BROWN 


POLPERRO: SECOND HOUSE 


We in East Cornwall are proud of our artists, and are willing to use 
Polperro to trump the ace held by St. Ives. Passing that which is designed 
to capture what is fancied to be the tourist’s imagination, we come to that 
blend of heaven, earth and paint which makes for real art. Something 
of the true metal emerges again this year in Polperro’s second summer 
exhibition, which has moved from the Old Bark House Gallery to Sybil 
Mullen’s studio, “ Little Doone,” Talland. 

Polperro does not seek to be “another St. Ives.” It would rather, and 
rightly, prefer to be Polperro, pivot of East Cornwall art. It thrives, and 
is almost as prolific in pictures as J. B. Priestley in words, only this year’s 
exhibition lacks his virility and humanity. I was sad to discover that the 
works of only seven artists are shown, compared with fifteen last, even 
though the number of pictures is the same. The inference is not happy ; 
neither am I. It impels one to make the end-of-term remark on school 
reports—“ You can do better than this.” Through no design on either 
the promoters or the artists, this cannot be called a representative collec- 
tion. There is no Harold Morton, no Frederick J. W. Cook, but both are 
holding one-man shows at present. 

This summer the exhibition has gone all floral. Almost literally a case 
of “roses, roses all the way.” Could it be that one sighed with relief to 
find the strength, texture and assurance of Stuart Armfield, and the salty 
honesty of Alice Boyes, and her Polperro fishing boats? It could. Arm- 
field’s medium is tempera. He knows exactly what he is setting out to 
do, and does it! As if mesmerised, the eye follows the faultless line of 
his composition, and sinks, unresisting, into the richness of his colour. 
Arums and Irises drew people to it at the private view as if magnetised. 
Speckled Hens and Dappled Horses will doubtless breed controversy in 
the breasts of the more prosaic poultry-keepers, but here is decisive brush- 
work and balance. 

Our artists seem to have forsaken vistas of Polperro for flowers. But 
it must not be assumed that the studio appears calendar-hung. Here is 
still vitality, albeit controlled. The spectral roses of Sybil Mullen; Sibylla 
Wightman’s exotic white poppies; the real country bluebells of Emiline 
Stokes. A water-colourist, Mrs. Mullen has evolved a remarkable tech- 
nique. She first washes in a dark ground, and from it “ pulls” her ghostly, 
scarce-breathing flowers, as in White Roses and End of Winter. All her 
work has an unruffled gentleness, a pastel-tinted tranquility, even the land- 
scape of Lerryn. 

There is nothing static about Sibylla Wightman, whose technique varies 
with subject. The painstaking water colour Rocks contrasts with the 
greater freedom of treatment in her Magnolias, and the warmth of the 
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pastel, St. German’s Quay. One sadly missed her West Indian studies, 
and had to accept the mournful (but beautifully painted) Mermaid as the 
only thing approaching a portrait in the show. A great pity. People are 
still the most interesting things I know! I enjoy their mental excursions, 
too—which gives a sure clue to one’s re-action to the whole exhibition. 
Here the excursions have been mostly up the garden. Outside is the whole 
world. Just a little more of the whole world, please. 


BURNESS MARTIN 


NEWLYN SOCIETY 


While some artists of St. Ives splutter and fume in conflict among each 
other, the ditto of Newlyn seem to pursue a quieter life. One wonders 
sometimes if a little more controversy might not be a good thing for 
Newlyn, for the fact is that when it was at the zenith of its repute as an 
art colony, controversy was ever present. Artists who follow their own 
ways, either impervious to or forgetful of changes and trends in their 
profession, are unlikely to produce great art. 

On the other hand, especially in the traditional field, they can produce 
some very competent and pleasing art, and this was evidenced at the Spring 
Show of the Newlyn Society, at the Passmore Edwards Gallery. There 
were some delightful canvases by Lamorna Birch, Charles Simpson, R. 
Morson Hughes, Maud Stanhope Forbes, R. C. Weatherby, S. H. Gardiner 
and M. J. Bruford—a group of landscape and seascape painters whose 
work would adorn, to advantage, the wall of any home. They are artists, 
of many years’ experience, who love their trade and practise it conscien- 
tiously and almost always without serious fault. 

Perhaps it was the sheer weight of their competence—and undoubtedly 
the general similarity of their subjects—that turned my interests at this 
exhibition to work that was not quite so expected. I have in mind some 
paintings by Mary Duncan and Inez E. Hoyton, both of whom give the 
impression of approaching scenic painting with a rather more questing eye 
than some of the older painters. And I also have in mind a most unusual 
picture by a young painter, Diana Harvey, of whom I know nothing, but 
for whom I am sure I am not alone in predicting a promising future. 
Speaking from memory this was about the only modernistic picture in the 
exhibition. It had faults of execution and perspective, but it was compel- 
ling, it made you look twice, and then again. Premiere and Three Figures 
by Leonard Fuller, Penzance Harbour by D. Alicia Lawrenson, Near 
Zennor by Hilda M. Quick, and By the Sea by E. Bouverie-Hoyton were 
among other pictures to attract. And I must say how delightful were 
peng Simpson’s Sunflowers and Marquerites and Mallards Rising from 
the Water. 


HENRY TREVOR 
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LEAVES FROM A CORNISH NOTEBOOK. By John Penwith. 
The Cornish Library, 6s. 


It is quite easy to pick out faults in a book one does not like, but how 
does one find words to describe a book one thoroughly enjoys? This is 
the problem I am faced with in writing about John Penwith’s Leaves from 
a Cornish Notebook. In this slim volume of essays is distilled the very 
quintessence of West Cornwall. The subjects range from a Rogation-tide 
procession at Madron to carol-singing at Christmas time, apparently a 
very narrow field but the route taken is that of a Chesterton pilgrimage, 
“The night we went to Glastonbury by way of Goodwin Sands.” John 
Penwith tells us of Lamorna Birch, the master artist of Newlyn and steps 
aside to talk about the quarries of Lamorna and how, when the great 
earthquake wrecked Lisbon two centuries ago, the granite blocks of La- 
morna were “swept along like pebbles.” It is this ability to digress easily 
that constitutes the great charm of John Penwith. To him, every inch of 
his native ground has its own story and time past and time present are 
equally alive and of interest to him. 

The sight of a thatched cottage on the outskirts of Penzance leads him 
to tell the story of Edward Pellew, Cornwall’s most rollicking sailorman ; 
and an old summer house on the other side of the town is the cue for a 
story of the many-named Harrises of Kenegie. He tells of William Arun- 
dell who “became William Harris, his sons called themselves Arundell 
Harris and his grandson reverted to the name of Arundell.”” Penwith enjoys 
the play of names and Davies Gilbert’s crazy patchwork of Cornish place- 
names “ Vellandrucha Cracka Cudna” is a subject ready made for him. 
But he is no mere literary trifler, roaming the countryside with a butterfly 
net, catching at idle fancies. His account of the terrible Levant Mine 
disaster is a powerful and moving piece of writing. On October 20th, 
1919, the man-engine which had worked safely for seventy years broke 
and 150 men were involved in the crash, thirty-one of them being killed. 
John Penwith tells us he was five years at the time and it made an indelible 
impression on his memory. He tells the story simply with no word of 
false emphasis ; a masterpiece of good writing. 

Another essay in a sombre key is the death of the poet John Davidson, 
whose work will endure, although but little known to the present genera- 
tion. Penwith’s description of the sea-funeral of the poet will rank with 
Trelawny’s account of the burial of Shelley, and this essay alone is suffi- 
cient to justify the publication of Leaves from a Cornish Notebook. 

How did Penwith amass all the information he has so generously poured 
forth? Was it at the Penzance Library, “the library in a garden” of 
which he gives a matter-of-fact account? I think he must be a very dili- 
gent reader there. I should like to suggest that when a new edition of 
his book is called for, it should be amplified with documentary notes ; 
it would be an invaluable work for future students ! 

The book is well printed in good readable type and contains several 
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pages of pictures of Cornish scenes. Not the least interesting feature is 
the very graceful foreward written by His Honour Judge Scobell Armstrong 
and the dedication is commendably brief and most fitting, “To Herbert 
Thomas.” 

This is the first volume to appear in “The Cornish Library” series, 
published from 16 Morrab Place, Penzance; the publishers have set them- 
selves a very high standard. 


ASHLEY ROWE 


TRELAWNY. By R. Glynn Grylls. Constable, 21s. 
As a historical portraitist Miss Glynn Grylls possesses the essential gift 
of historical imagination, which previously she has demonstrated in her 
studies of Mary Shelley and Claire Clairmont. But in dealing with Edward 
John Trelawny she faces a more difficult task. Trelawny, himself en- 
dowed with an emotional-intellectual abundance, is something more than 
a “character.” Like Landor and Blunt he had nascent greatness in his 
nature which did not come to full growth. 

Trelawny was essentially Cornish—proud, perverse, unpredictable—a 
Celt made cunning and rebellious because his childhood was entirely desti- 
tute of happiness and natural affection. ‘“‘ Everything I was directed cau- 
tiously to shun,” he writes, “as dangerous, or wrong, I sought with avidity 
as giving the most pleasure. Had I been treated with affection or even 
with a show of it, I believe I should have been tractable, mild and uncom- 
plaining.” Though Miss Grylls’ aim may not be wholly moral or psycho- 
logical, she has grasped imaginatively Trelawny’s general situation—though 
in some of her analyses she is inclined to over-rate one whose age and 
faculty for self-advertisement must not be discounted in any estimate of 
him. 

From his youth the arrogance observable in Trelawny was arrogance! 
of a self-protective kind ; it was an insulation, covering against shocks, a 
Spirit as sensitive as that of Shelley and as morbid in its apprehension of 
slights as that of Byron. Trelawny himself has been under-valued in 
the past because of his fine devotion to the memory of Shelley. Miss 
Grylls excellently draws attention to the view of Watts-Dunton—“ one of 
the small men who could never take Trelawny.” Watts-Dunton called 
Trelawny “an opinionated vain man who lived on his reputation as the 
finder of Shelley’s body on the shore of the Bay of Spezzia.” That kind 
of casual, ill-tempered judgment will not do, and Miss Grylls knows that 
it will not do. The forthrightness—or, perhaps, the impudence—in Tre- 
lawny could stir many to paltry anger, but to maintain that the author of 
Adventures of a Younger Son had no title to recognition in himself is to 
strain woefully against the evidence. 

Perhaps Trelawny, like T. E. Lawrence more recently, desired to make 
the most of the legend he built up around himself. But his love of women 
tells us something about his character. In 1813 he married Caroline Julia 
Addison and came to look on the marriage as a burden he could “ neither 
endure nor shake off.” But he shook it off, and Miss Grylls does not 
Over-state his amorous inclinations in saying that he lacked the gift of 
continence. He lacked also the more positive gift of fidelity. 

Trelawny was the handsome wanderer who could fight like a hero for 
Greek independence and maintain that he valued other personalities while 
behaving as if he did not. Trelawny, if not profound, was always colour- 
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ful; if not a deep thinker himself he was that rare being a responsive 
listener who could communicate whatever impressed itself on his mind. 
It can never be forgotten that inconstant as he seemed and bitter as he 
was, he yet remained the faithful friend of Shelley, that leader whose 
visionary gifts he recognised. 

E. W. MarTIN 


MEMORY BAY. By John Frederic Gibson. | Longmans, Green, 9s. 6d. 


Recently Jack R. Clemo, the Cornish novelist living at St. Stephen, 
followed up his first novel with an autobiography. Now another young 
writer who has spent much of his life in Cornwall has repeated something 
of the same process, producing an autobiographical volume to follow his 
first two novels, The Bright and the Dark and The Heart of the Street. 
This is perhaps illustrative of a new trend in modern writing. Authors 
do not wait for grey hairs and senile decay before writing their life stories 
—they record them extempore, in sections, while living them. The result 
is a certain loss of polish and wisdom that might come with greater ma- 
turity but a gain in the sense of getting to know more about your author. 
At least this was so in the case of Clemo, whose Confession of a Rebel 
was in the true tradition of great autobiography; exposed, vigorous, 
honest, self-revelatory. 

John Frederic Gibson is quite a different sort of writer. Although 
Memory Bay is autobiographical in subject and intent, it tells us very 
little about the author’s character, his inward self. On the other hand 
here is a writer who is a first-class observer, who has something of a 
painter’s eye for landscape—and, of course, seascape. For the sea is 
largely the story of Memory Bay, and its ceaseless lapping is to be found 
on almost every page. As a young boy Gibson’s one ambition was to 
settle in a cottage on the Lizard coast and write. He was toid by an old 
seaman: “Go out as I did, and see the world. See men and woman in 
all countries, in all stages of civilisation. Forget about your aim for at 
least ten years and then begin to practise your art. You may need ten 
years at that.” 

In a series of very readable chapters, Gibson gives an account of some 
of the experiences of those ten years, fishing in Scotland, mountaineering 
in Lapland, sailing in a four-master to Australia, serving in destroyers in 
the Navy, working in a boatyard. The experiences are linked together 
by a steady flow of memories—of Memory Bay, which extends from the 
Black Head to Lizard Point on the South coast of Cornwall. Eventually 
Gibson comes back there, and after some ups and downs, finally wins 
through with his writing and settles down. Cornish readers will find es- 
pecial pleasure in his chapters about life in a remote Cornish fishing village, 
and join with Gibson in appreciating the true community spirit still to 
be found in such villages. ‘‘ Once found the Cornish friendship is as solid 
and lasting as a granite cliff” says Gibson, and he returns this friendship 
by a sympathetic and unpretentious account of some of the difficulties of 
the Cornish fishing folk’s existence. A fragment of this appeared in the 
first issue of the Cornish Review, under the title of “ Crabbing Days.” Here 
is a chance to read more, and get further acquainted with a writer who 
—— likely to put the Cornish scene and character to good use in future 
work. 


Denys VAL BAKER 
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ST. JOHN’S EVE. By Michael Gardner. ' Privately, 2s. 


These poems of Celtic and Latin countries are written in smooth style. 
I found myself slipping easily from one to another and pausing now and 
then to savour and re-read an arresting phrase. The author prefers to 
unfold his ancient, indeed timeless themes, to a religious mode of feeling, 
a deep philosophy underlying felicitous words. In musical elasticity of 
rhythm he avoids the maudlin sentimental too often associated with these 
subjects, yet preserves a little of the mystery with none of today’s expressive 
unintelligibility. 

As I know Cornwall and Ireland equally well I could enjoy these poems 
with a Rossetti-ish sensation of “I have been here before,” but a previous 
acquaintance is not necessary, as I discovered in vivid pictures of Spain 
and Portugal. My favourite is “Golden Boy ”’—how I wish I could quote 
it entirely : 

Today is all miracle. 

Tell me not philosophy 

Had numbered and enclosed it ; 

Miracle has posed it 

Outside the calendar. 

Today is all a miracle 

Wind, sun and star. 

There are 

Times of no time, 

Orbs without axis, 

Hours without chime. . . 
, The Cornish will understand this as “a foxy day,” the Irish, “a pet © 

ay.” 

In “ Holy Wells” the poet laments “ Cornwall is full of eyes, Eyes and © 
their. tears. There’s a sweetness in Celtic sorrow; To itself both sad and 
proud,” which also applies to Ireland with its many holy waters. (How 
this recalls the rock-cold tingle on the tongue after Sunday Matins in the | 
County Clare of my childhood !) 

These verses are not perfect. The author’s work will improve when he — 
learns to prune such often repeated sibilances as “ This is, there is,” and — 
to be a little more careful of syntax. His sense of the dramatic enables © 
him to use a good last line or two, in many poems, which I found satis- 
fying. Too rarely may we transmute base ore to precious metal; here 
is an opportunity to change our no-longer-silver fiorin for pure silver. — 
= John’s Eve can be obtained from the author, Idle Rocks, East Cliff, 

ooe. 


GLADYS HUNKIN 


THREE MILE LIMIT. By David Cobb. ' Phoenix House, 12s. 6d. 


This book is sub-titled “Shipping seen round Britain’s coasts,” a fair 
enough description of the contents. Mr. Cobb, who lives on a boat at 
Newlyn, starts in the Thames and makes a swift, clockwise survey of our 
coastal waters, describing ships and boats seen in passing. 

The text is in the guide book style, with ancedotes, historical facts, views 
on economics and discussions on hull design mingled to give an overall 
picture. The speed is great. One is borne past a certain stretch of water 
without pause. And then a new vista opens up and Mr. Cobb grabs his 
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megaphone and begins to sweep the seas with his roving glance and simply 
spew out facts and old fishermen’s tales. 
The West Country section is sixteen pages in length. Much of it is 
concerned with French crabbers, Belgian trawlers, Falmouth quay punts 
and the modern Dutch coasters. It is obvious that not all types of vessels 
dealt with in this book are confined to any one particular stretch of the 
coast. The author’s intention is to write a book around his drawings, and 
the result is satisfactory so far as it goes. 
The “blurb” tells us that Three Mile Limit is a book for intelligent 
landsmen. The Glossary tells us that the stern is the hind part of a ship. 
There is something anachronic about this, for we either live on or near 
the sea or spend our holidays within sight of it. The English are very sea 
conscious. This book will interest many people, but it may annoy others 
because of the slightly perfunctory way in which types of craft are men- 
tioned. The coastal waters of these islands are dealt with in little over 
one hundred pages. Mr. Cobb in a last paragraph apology, says that “ half 
a loaf is better than no bread.” Equally, the whole loaf is better still, 
and Mr. Cobb proves that he could provide the whole. The fifty illustra- 
tions by the author are full of movement and atmosphere, but some lack 
of perspective here and there strikes the sailor’s eye. 
JOHN FREDERIC GIBSON 


DRAMA IN CORNWALL 


This issue of the Cornish Review goes to press too early to enable the 
publication of any adequate review of repertory theatre activities in the 
county this summer. It is encouraging to note, however, that at Penzance 
and Falmouth the English Ring Actors are operating two companies, pre- 
senting plays alternatingly at the Pavilion, Penzance, and then at the Prin- 
cess Pavilion, Falmouth. Under the capable direction of Frank Barnes and 
Elizabeth Gilbert, the Players, now in their fifth year at Penzance, are 
anxious to enter the Arts Council competition for the best new play of 
the year produced by a fortnightly tax-free repertory company. Local 
authors are invited to submit scripts for production in the Autumn. 

At Camborne the Studio Theatre, directed by Victor L. Thompson and 
Barbara Bond, continues a policy of contemporary plays—they recently 
put on Thornton Wilder’s Our Town—and fortnightly programmes are now 
operating. Truro is the home of another repertory company, the Contem- 
porary Theatre, and at Newquay there are regular variety performances. 
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Sir, 


I would like to support Mary Love’s letter in the Cornish Review, No. 
4. Let us hear something of the real Cornishman, the miner, fisherman 
and farmer. The men whose forefathers made Cornwall what it is, and 
whose sons will carry on the work. Approximately one third only of 
your contributors are Cornish. Please give us a Cornish Review and not 
a review of the Cornish by a “ passel of arty foreigners.” 


F. H. RUHRMOND 
5 Trevince Villas, Newlyn, Penzance. 


Sir, 


There may be something in the point of view expressed by Miss Mary 
Love’s letter in the Cornish Review, No. 4. But one finds rather puzzling 
her inverted preciousness and insistence on the specious distinction between 
the “real life of the county” and the “ working” world as opposed to the 
“ artistic.” As I lived in Cornwall until I was twenty and still spend some 
time each year in the county, I have had some opportunity of seeing various 
aspects of its life. Where, I wonder, in Cornwall or elsewhere, will one 
find a harder worker than the artist? If by “real” world Miss Love 
means the day-to-day life of the working (as distinct from artistic) inhabi- 
tants, is not this recorded in the local papers ? 

Isn’t it mainly a question of function? Unfortunately we cannot all 
be Cornish by birth, but in a civilised society the artist is as necessary as 
the farmer or fisherman, and the Cornwall seen through a blue door is at 
least as real as the Cornwall of “ villages, fishing quays and hidden har- 
bours.” Admittedly the majority of artists living in Cornwall are not Cor- 
nish, but it is significant that left to themselves the Cornish evolved no 
traditional art forms, no characteristic architecture, no handwork compar- 
able to the traditional quilting of Devon, Wales and the Midlands, or the 
smocking of Wiltshire and Dorset. 

It is true that the revival of regionalism at its present stage tends to- 
wards the over-emphatic and the self-conscious. But this timely and much 
needed reaction is a two-way process, focussing back on the region and at 
the same time going out to a wider world, and the arts—literature, music, 
painting and sculpture—are the natural media for this communication of 
the “ spirit of place” to that wider world. In this sense the Cornish Review 
is doing splendid work in fostering the arts, as they have to be fostered 
in Cornwall or elsewhere if we are to have any more life that that involved 
in obtaining food and adequate protection from the elements. As William 
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Morris said, we must “take pains to encourage the beautiful, the useful 
will encourage itself.” 

Surely the real world is the world of values which art celebrates, and 
the fact that there is such a thing as art in the environment contributes, 
as far as any-one participates in it, to the experience of living as distinct 


from merely existing. 
ERMA HARVEY JAMES 
Dunshay Cottage, Langton Matravers, nr. Swanage, Dorset. 


Sir, 


It is rather surprising your contributor, Tom Early, in his article on 
Truro in the Cornish Review No. 4, should have singled out Samuel Foote 
as the one Truro native to have “left his mark,’ when there is so much 
evidence in the City of her famous sons. Who could miss the monument 
at the top of Lemon Street, to Richard Lander, one of the pioneer explorers 
of Africa and discoverer of the source of the Niger, and the first man to 
be awarded the Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical Society ? 

In Truro Cathedral, the baptistery is a memorial to the distinguished 
mathematician and missionary, Henry Martyn, scenes from whose life are 
depicted in the windows around. Further away, in the North Transept, 
is the epitaph to Lieut. General Richard Hussey Vivian, first Baron Vivian 
of Glynn and Truro, the renowned cavalry commander, who led the daring 
charge against the Imperial Guard at Waterloo with such effect that Well- 
ington was able to order the general advance which gained the day. The 
shadow of the viaduct in St. George’s Road falls across the Children’s 
Playground named after the great Admiral, Edward Boscawen—“ Dread- 
nought *—who stormed the batteries in the siege of Carthagena, fought 
at Cape Finisterre, and for the part he played in the capture of Louisbourg, 
received the thanks of Parliament. Truro can also claim one Royal Aca- 
demician, in Henry Bone, the enamelist. 

Foote, Martyn and Vivian were all pupils of the Truro Grammar School, 
as indeed was the great Sir Humphry Davy. Today no visitor to Truro 
would know that the old building in St. Mary’s Street, now used as a store, 
was once an important school. 

Incidentally, what a pity it is that Penzance has allowed an unsightly 
Public Convenience to spoil the site of the monument to her celebrated 


son. 
T. H. MURRIN 


5 Peverell Road, Penzance. 


Sir, 


May I be permitted to offer some criticism of some “ criticism” of art, 
which has appeared in your pages ? 

Mr. David Lewis stands, as it were with bated breath, before the artists 
of his day; assuming that they have giant proportions he can only speak 
of their work in terms of overstatement; ever searching for new ways of 
saying old things, he drifts from pompous speech and the use of most far- 
fetched metaphor, finally into the grave utterance of nonsense. 

In the last number of the Cornish Review, Mr. Lewis’s note on Peter 
Lanyon is written in such self-consciously involved language as to be in 
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parts unintelligible. Parentheses abound ; in the first paragraph, two sen- 
tences holding a third and a fourth in ungainly interposition: it is as if a. 
style had been “forged” from Caesar, by one who had failed to compre- 
hend the principles of the commentarist’s sentence-construction. It is due’ 
to the writer to remark that in the fourth line from the end there is prob- 
ably a misprint, a word omitted ; but all Mr. Lewis’s longer sentences are 
so involved, that a verb more or less scarcely adds or subtracts anything: 
in the confusion. He informs us that “knowing how to use is one of 
the principal meanings of maturity,’ and one perforce must assume his: 
own immaturity. 

As to “criticism,” he informs us that Peter Lanyon is “ sensually appre- 
hensive of white gales on grey granite.” What a boy! Also we are in- 
structed that “suddenly becoming aware of his own breathing has, thank 
heaven, come to Lanyon as a shattering revelation.” Were the innocent 
reader of the above-quoted nonsense to meet Peter Lanyon outside the 
Saint Ives Town Hall, he would almost certainly observe no psychopathic 
respiratory consciousness in this good-looking, conventional-seeming and 
poised young Englishman ; nor would he be likely to receive evidence that 
the artist had apprehended indigenous white gales on the building’s grey 
granite face. 

No doubt, the younger contemporary artists are less easy material to 
write-about effectively, than are the accredited giants of art; but it seems 
a pity that the junior school of “critics” should be left unhampered to 
indulge in flights of phantasy, at the expense of an assumedly gullible 
public, and to the mockery of the striving artists themselves. 


The Latin Press, Saint Ives. GUIDO MORRIS 


One of the Finest Positions in Cornwall 
On the water’s edge 


A very first-class Hotel with wonderful unrivalled 
views, overlooking Falmouth Harbour (one of 
the world’s finest natural harbours). Fine un- 
interrupted views of Yachting and Shipping. 


GREENBANK HOTEL 
R.A.C. FALMOUTH 


Private suites, modern conveniences. Wonderful 
sea lounge, own pier adjoining hotel. Sea and 
Trout fishing available. 
FULLY LICENSED COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
GOOD CUISINE, WINES AND COMFORT 


Illustrated Tariff on application to The Manager 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
Falmouth 440/441 Greenbank Hotel, Falmouth 
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CLAUDE BERRY. Born and brought up at Padstow. After service in 


ARTHUR CADDICK. Born 1911, at Coatham, Yorks, but is Scotch, 


BERNARD MOORE. Born 1873, of Cornish parentage, and spent much 


CONTRIBUTORS 


the county regiment in the First World War, started in journalism on 
the Cornish Guardian at Bodmin, worked in Fleet Street and the Press 
Gallery, and returned gladly to Cornwall. Now edits The West Briton. 
Has written and broadcast much about his county and its people. 
Contributed the sections on Cornwall to The English Counties and 
Devon and Cornwall in Pictures (both Odhams) and wrote the volume 
on Cornwall in the County Books (Robert Hale). 


Welsh and English in judicious proportions. Educated Sedbergh, Sir 
William Turner’s, and Wadham College, Oxford, where he took Hon- 
ours in Jurisprudence. Edited Portico, an architectural journal, for a 
year in London, when he was General Secretary of the Faculty of 
Architects and Surveyors. Started writing satirical verse as a young 
man, and has had many pieces published, first appearance in print 
being in Punch. Author of Respectable Persons, a satirical novel 
(Hutchinson). Twenty-four lines of one of his unpublished war poems 
are embalmed in columns of Hansard. Awarded First Prize by Lord 
Dunsany at the Inter-Celtic Festival, 1949, at St. Ives, in the English 
Poetry contest. For the past year has worked on a volume of poems, 
and also hopes shortly to issue some broadsheets. His wife comes from 
Southern Rhodesia, and they have five young children and have lived 
at Nancledra over four years. 


time in childhood with grandparents at St. Germans. Walked Cornish 
Coast 1897-98 and has seen many changes. Remembers fishing from 
Boscastle, Port Isaac, Padstow, St. Ives, Sennen, Newlyn, Church Cove, 
Looe and in St. German’s river, Tiddy. Published books of verse: 
Cornish Catches (1914), A Cornish Haul (1916), A Cornish Chorus 
(1919), Cornish Corners (1923), A Cornish Collection (1934), A Cornish 
Gleaning (1948), Cornish Crowsheaf (1949). He has contributed to 
many magazines and more than forty of his lyrics have been set to 
music and published. Ancient hobbies: Rugby football, Cricket, Golf, 
Winter Sport and Bowls. Present hobby: Contemplating a garden 
that needs attention. 


SUZANNE LETHBRIDGE. Born 1923, in London, of Anglo-Dutch 


parentage. Educated at Bertrand Russell’s, Bedales, Embassy College. 
Is a trained bench fitter and aero-engine mechanic and a student of 
Shakespeare. Left a war-scarred and impoverished London in 1946 to 
settle in St. Ives, Cornwall, opening workshops for hand-made toys. 
Married to a painter and has one child. Poetry greatly influenced by 
the North Cornish landscape. 
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W. GORE ALLEN. Editor of the Devon County Journal and joint-editor 
of Westcountry Life. Has published a collection of essays on modern 
Scandinavian literature, entitled Renaissance in the North. Broad- 
casts frequently for the B.B.C. and Radio Eireann. He is married 
(four children) and lives at Tiverton, Devon. Worked pre-war in 
Germany and Spain. 


A. F. C. HILLSTEAD. For many years he has specialised in studying the 
folk-lore of ancient peoples and civilisations, with an especial interest 
in the Celtic races. Faber and Faber recently published a book of his 
on the subject. Has travelled extensively in Cornwall, and now lives 
at Dartmouth. 


WILLIAM TREGONING HOOPER. Bard “ Bras y Golan” of the Corn- | 
ish Gorsedd. Born at Trevellas, St. Agnes, 1880, of pure Cornish i 
descent from a long line of Cornish miners; his three sons are also 
mining engineers. Served an engineering apprenticeship in Cornwall, 
then was employed in Devonport Dockyard and Woolwich Arsenal, 
afterwards served for many years in the Ordnance Service of the British 
Army, was Acting Ordnance Mechanical Engineer, South Western 
Command, when he retired in 1925. The same year he was appointed 7 
Chief Librarian, Falmouth Public Library, and in 1928 was also ap- © 
pointed Superintendent of Falmouth Observatory. The Cornish En- 
gines Preservation Society was founded by him in 1935, and he was ~ 
also one of the founder-members of the Cornish Mining Development 
Association, and the Cornish Wrestling Association, of which he is a 
Joint Honorary Secretary (he was also the originator of the Cornish- 
Bretons wrestling tournaments). He has written many papers on 7 
Cornish Engineering and mining history, including “ The Story of Per- 
ran Foundry” (R. C. Pol. Soc., 1936) and “The World’s Debt to 7 
Cornish Engineers” (R. I. of C., 1937). Has now retired to live in 
his native parish, and spends his time mourning for the past glories % 
of Cornwall, its grand old tin mines, miners and engineers. Elected © 

a Vice-President of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society in 1950. — 


CONTRIBUTORS 


VERONICA VARLEY. Born at Bath, but family moved to Cornwall in 
1926, and she received most of her education here. In N.F.S. during 
war. Afterwards attended W.E.A. classes and weekend Schools and © 
through these obtained scholarship to Oxford, where she is now, read- © 
ing History at St. Hugh’s College. Before going to Oxford was for 
a time Secretary of Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 


MAXWELL FRASER. Her Scottish father and American mother spent 
their honeymoon at Fowey, and took her to Cornwall for holidays 
in her eatliest childhood, and so inoculated her affection for the county. 
Before the war, she travelled a great deal on the Continent. Has 
written a book on Sweden, and several books on English counties for 
Methuen’s Companion series. She is keenly interested in all Celtic 
countries, in which she has travelled extensively. Has published a 
book on the Isle of Man, compiled an anthology Jn Praise of Wales, 
which has just been published by Frederick Muller; and has written 
many articles, folders and guide books on Cornwall and other Celtic 
countries. Completely re-wrote the G.W.R. Holiday Haunts guide for 
the 1930 edition, and has edited it ever since. Is now writing a, book 

on Cornwall for British Railways (Western Region). 
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“OSCAR MAC UILIS. Born 1903, in Killarney, taught Irish for many 


‘CHARLES PEARS. Born Pontefract, 1873, but has lived now for many 


DOD PROCTER. One of the best known of painters in Cornwall, she is 


MARY JEWELLS. Born at Newlyn, where she has spent most of her life. 


LAMORNA BIRCH. Born at Egremont, Cheshire, in 1869, but has lived 
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years, and is now history and geography master in the Protestant Pre- 
paratory College for national teachers of Eire. Represented Trinity 
College Gaelic Society at the Celtic Congress of 1925, and was made 
secretary of the Irish Committee when the Celtic Congress was held 
in Dublin in 1947. Was elected General Secretary of the Congress 
later that year, and will be actively connected with the 1950 Congress 
at Truro. 


years at St. Mawes, Cornwall. In his earlier years contributed humor- 
ous drawings to Sketch, Punch and other publications, including the 
famous Yellow Book. Later did a lot of important poster painting 
for the London Passenger Transport Board, Empire Marketing Board, 
etc. During the 1914-18 war was a Naval Artist for the Admiralty, 
and during the recent war made many large paintings of naval subjects 
for the War Artists Committee—many of these being exhibited at the 
National Gallery. Between the two wars he founded the Society of 
Marine Artists of which he is president. He has exhibited at’ the R.A. 
and Royal Institute of Oil Painters. Hobbies: single-handed sailing 
and talking. 


both an A.R.A. and an R.A., and has exhibited at galleries all over 
the world. With her husband, Ernest Procter, she was prominent in 
the strong Newlyn group of painters between the wars. She still lives 
at Newlyn, but frequently travels abroad to seek subjects for her paint- 
ings. She has painted in Paris, Burma, Africa and the Canary Isles. 


Father Cornish, mother Irish. Began painting in 1915, “when Sir 
Cedric Morris gave me a canvas with four tubes of paint and one 
brush and told me to cover the canvas by the evening.” Was encour- 
aged by her sister, Mrs. Cordelia Dobson, and Augustus John, who 
bought a number of her paintings. Christopher Wood was an early 
admirer of her work, which is truly primitive. She writes: “I am 
influenced by nobody and entirely self-taught, a true Celt loving my 
Cornwall, its lovely stone hedges and the beautiful blue sea, with puff 
ball clouds and little fishing coves and corn in stooks—what could one 
wish for more ? ” 


most of his life in the cove by whose name he is commonly identified, 
rather than by his real name of John. Since as long ago as 1891, 
Lamorna Birch has lived and worked at Lamorna Cove, latterly at 
Flagstaff Cottage, and his paintings of the local scenery have been 
shown in the Royal Academy and in galleries all over the world. He 
is one of the world’s most accomplished painters of flowing water. He 
has travelled extensively about Britain, and to Australia and New Zea- 
land. He painted the wedding pictures for Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh. As well as being a brilliant painter of landscapes, 
he has a gift for small scale work. 
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A. CARNE. Has spent most of his life in Truro where, after service im 


the first world war he studied design in iron at the Truro Art School. 


Ran his own blacksmith’s forge, gradually devoting more and more. 


time to the artistic and design Side. His work is exhibited widely by 
the Rural Industries Bureau, the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 


and the Guild of Craftsmen, Penwith and Newlyn Society of Artists. 


and the new Crafts Centre of Great Britain. 


JOHN KEAST. A native of Fowey, although he is at present living in 


London. He was awarded the Bronze Medal in the Sir Edward Nicholl 


Essay Competition for 1949, for an essay on Hugh Peters, chaplain to. 


Oliver Cromweil. This year he has been awarded the Sir Edward 
Nicholl Silver Medal for his book, “ The Story of Fowey,” which has 


just been published. He is a member of the Royal Cornwall Poly-. 


technic Society and the Royal Institute of Cornwall. 


NINA MASEL. Born in Essex, but has now lived for several years in- 


Cornwall, working as a teacher first at Delabole and now at St. Ives. 
Before that tried her hand at many things—factory hand, engine fitter, 
waitress, journalist, chairman, Mars-observer, eel-pie vendor, etc. Served 
during the war in the W.A.A.F. She believes that infant teaching is 
her true vocation and intends to stick to it. Secretary of the St. Ives 
Branch of the British-Soviet Friendship Society. Writes short stories 


occasionally—“ usually when broke ”*—and one was broadcast on the- 


B.B.C. West Regional in April. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


TO THE BUSINESS MANAGER, “ THE CORNISH REVIEW,” 


SIXTEEN, MORRAB PLACE, PENZANCE, CORNWALL 


Please send me, post free, the next three issues of 
The Cornish Review, beginning with No. ........ 


I enclose Cheque/P.O. for eight shillings. 


If you wish to take out an annual subscription as a 
gift or on behalf of one of your friends, please write 
down their names and addresses and send with Cheque 
or P.O. for 8s. 
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WALLACE NICHOLS. Has lived fourteen years at Newlyn, Penzance, 
where his wife is Curator of the Passmore Edwards Art Gallery. He 
is nationally known as a poet and_ historical novelist—his epic novel 
Simon Magus being one of the outstanding of its kind. His first book 
of poetry was published when he was still at Westminster School (where 
he won the Gumbleton Prize for English Verse). Among his many 
volumes of poetry are The Song of Sharruk, described as one of the 
finest poems of the 1914-18 war, Prometheus in Piccadilly, Black 
Europe, The Saga of Judas (reviewed in Cornish Review No. 2), and 
several verse plays, of which Laddice is the latest. He is an expert in 
the speaking of verse and one of the Directors of the English Festival 
of Spoken Poetry, held annually in London. In 1948 and this year 
he was a fellow Director, with Ernest Peirce, of the Cornish Shakes- 
pearian Festival. 


FRANCES BELLERBY. Born at Bristol, but since early childhood has 
spent a large part of her time in Cornwall, and has lived here since 
1934. Although author of a novel, Hath the Rain a Father (1947), and 
two books of short stories, Come to an End (1939) and The Acorn and 
the Cup (1948), she prefers to work entirely at poetry. Her first volume 
of poems, Plash Mill, named after her home at Upton Cross, Calling- 
ton, appeared in 1947, and is being followed by a second volume. All 
her books are published by Peter Davies Ltd., except Come to an End, 
published by Methuen Ltd. 
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ST. 
CORNWALL 


FOR ALL THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHS 


PICTORIAL COMMERCIAL PORTRAIT 
WEDDING SPECIALISED PROCESSING 


DEVELOPING AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING ACCESSORIES 
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LANHAM’S. 
GALLERIES 


EXHIBITION 
of 
LOCAL 
PAINTINGS 


HIGH STREET 
SAINT IVES 


LANHAM’S 


Artists’ 
Colourmen 


Frame-Makers 


HIGH STREET 
SAINT IVES 


LANHAM’S 


G. J. Cock, F.A.L.P.A. 
M. J. Cock, F.A.L.P.A. 


AUCTIONEERS 
VALUERS 
HOUSE AGENTS 


Phone Saint Ives 12 and 102 


HIGH STREET 
SAINT IVES 


LANHAM’S 


Publishers of 
The 
Saint Ives Times 


Published every 
Friday 


HIGH STREET 
SAINT IVES 
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C rysede 


HAND BLOCK PRINTS 
Pure Silks, Linens, Rayons and Cottons 


VISITORS desiring to look round the small Hand- 
Printing Works at Foundry Square, Hayle, should 
apply for permission at either of the local CRYSEDE 
shops. On no account will anyone be admitted to the 
Works unless bearing the authorised ticket. 


TREGENNA PLACE, SAINT IVES QUEENS SQUARE, PENZANCE 


St. Ives 380 Penzance 2496 


WARREN’S Mrs. BALDWIN JENKIN 


TOURS 64 CHAPEL STREET 
Phone - 139 PENZANCE 


BEAUTY SPECIALIST 
COACH AND 
TOURS HAIR STYLIST 
and 
FIRST CLASS 


TAXI 
_ SERVICE Leading Sytems of 


Permanent Waving 
by Expert Operators 


SAINT IVES PHONE PENZANCE 2517 
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DRY CLEANERS 
LAUNDERERS 


Penzance and District 
Steam Laundry Ltd. 


OUR SERVICE 
AT 
YOUR SERVIEE 


Now 


Telephone 2392-2393 


| BARNEY 
TOURS _ STEVENS 


Phone 
Saint Ives 
43 


Coal and 


Personally Conducted Wholesale Potato 
Tours to all Merchant 


Cornish Beauty Spots 


IVES SAINT IVES 346 
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FOR COMFORT AND ENJOYMENT VISIT THE 


SUMMERHILL HOTEL 


A FREE HOUSE 


The newly decorated lounge provides an atmosphere 
where you can partake of snacks and your own special 


refreshment. 


Fully Licensed for 
WINES and SPIRITS, WORTHINGTON, 
BASS, YOUNGER, SNACKS, etc. 


AT THE TOP OF JACOB’S LADDER 


| 


A. CARNE 


R.S.S. 


GOLD MEDALLIST 


Exhibitor Paris International 
Exhibition 1937 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 1930 
Rural Industries Bureau 


Ornamental Hand 
Wrought Ironwork 
for Ecclesiastical 
Architectural and 
Domestic Purposes 


| PHONE TRURO 3361 


THE FORGE 
HIGHER TOWN, TRURO 


| 


ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS 


H. LAKE & SON 


LIMITED 


CHAPEL HILL 
POTTERY 


Makers of the traditional 
CORNISH PITCHER 
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WATCHES, CLOCKS, 
AND 


INSTRUMENTS 
JEWELLERY 


The quickest, most reliable and efficient repair service 
in the county of Cornwall. People all over Britain are 
sending their repair work to : 


THE PILOT WATCH COMPANY 


No job is too small, none too large or difficult for 
our expert technicians. 


Collection and delivery of large clocks throughout 
Cornwall. 


For immediate attention “Phone, write or call at: 
THE PILOT WATCH COMPANY 
14, BOSCAWEN STREET, TRURO. ‘PHoneE: 3124 


(Entrance in passage way beside Burton’s the Tailors) 


Morning Coffee W. Jj. GRAFTON 


HOTELIER 


Luncheons 


THE RAILWAY HOTEL 


THE CHOUCH 


PENZANCE 
KING STREET 


TRURO (Tel. Penzance 320511) 


PHONE 2368 


Cordon Bleu Cuisine 


First Class Cellar 
Home made Cakes 


Well-appointed Tables 
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ROWE 


75, 78, 79 and 8:0 
MARKET JEW ST. 
PENZANCE, CORNWALL 


Telegrams - Rowe, lronmonger, Penzance 


Telephone - Penzance 2119 


WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER 
LEATHER AND 
BUILDERS’ MERCHANT 


COMFORT 
CIVILITY 
COURTESY 
CLEANLINESS 


_at 


THE CAFE THAT IS DIFFERENT 


Phone 2844 for table 


SELLICK’S 
COSY CAFE 


WHERRYTOWN PROMENADE 


PENZANCE 


Make 
T. C. LEDDRA 
AND SON 
your 
| CHEMISTS 
for 


All your requirements 


Phone 63 
FORE STREET 
SAINT IVES 


JEANNE STANLEY 


makes 
RUSHWORK BASKETS 
for all purposes 


AN OLD CORNISH HANDCRAFT 


West Trevilvas 
Grampound Road 
Cornwall 
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THE CORNISH LIBRARY 


offers in permanent book form a series of limited editions of work 
writers and artists in Cornwall. Each book is handsomely produced, 
cloth bound, with a specially-designed book jacket, and may be ordered 
through booksellers or direct from the publishers (add 4d. per book for 
postage). The first four volumes are : 


PAINTINGS FROM CORNWALL 7s. 6d. 


An account of Cornwall’s art colonies, biographical notes on artists, 
and reproductions of work by Ben Nicholson, Barbara Hepworth, S. 
J. Lamorna Birch, John A. Park, Dod Procter, Leonard J. Fuller, 
Charles Simpson, Marjorie Mostyn, Bryan Wynter, Sven Berlin, Peter 
Lanyon, Segal, W. Barns Graham, Charles Pears, S. H. Gardiner, 
Stuart Armfield, and many others. 


THE CORNISH RENAISSANCE 6s. 


By E. W. Martin, author of Heritage of the West. A critical study 
of Cornish literature covering Baring-Gould, Stephen Hawker, “Q”’, 
H. D. Lowry, Charles Lee, J. C. Tregarthen, Crosbie Garstin, Silas 
and Joseph Hocking, A. L. Rowse, Anne Treneer, Jack Clemo, Ronald 
Duncan, Ronald Bottrall, R. Glyn Grylls, C. C. Vyvyan, ete. 


WITCHERY OF THE WEST 6s. 


By Georgina Penny. Legends of Cornwall—the Giant of St. Michael’s 
Mount, The Haunting of Tregeagle, Stories of the Small People, and 
many other famous tales—with twelve line drawings by Hilda M. Quick 
and a Foreword by Reginald Arkell. 


4. LEAVES FROM A CORNISH NOTEBOOK 6s. | 


By “‘ John Penwith”. A selection of essays by one of Cornwall’s 
leading journalists, whose weekly contributions to the Cornishman are . 
read with interest by Cornish men and women all over the world. With 
a Foreword by Judge J. W. Scobell Armstrong, and eight pages of 
photographs of Cornwall. 


MORRAB PLACE, PENZANCE 
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' the little place with big connections 


Throughout the five continents, Porthcurno is a 
name that stands for Britain. For it is from 
Porthcurno Cable Station (or ‘ PK ’, as it is known to 
countless telegraphists) that a whole system of 
submarine cables radiates to all parts of the world. 
One might call it the “ Clapham Junction” of 
telegraphic traffic, though it’s not so impressive to 
look at — just a cluster of white buildings set in 
a Cornish valley, with the sea behind and a single 
road leading inland eleven miles to Penzance. 

It’s a desolate enough spot, and few people would 
realise that under its quiet exterior there buzzes 
constantly a two-way stream of traffic from all parts 
of Britain to all parts of the world over cables owned 
and maintained by 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED 
Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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